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Looking into Future For Education 

l£ ln the twenty-first century education may at last come into its 
own." At least this is what R.M Hutchins had pinned his faith in 
when he was writing his great educational classic, The Learning 
Society \ And if we are prepared to go along with Hutchins to make 
this not-so-distant dream a reality, we would be glad to share the 
joys of Prof, Torsten Husen and his associates who have created 
a monumental report for stimulating people to think to find out ways 
to have a correct image of the future of education. 

This issue of NAYA SHIKSHAK/TEACHER TODAY brings to 
you an immensely valuable study of world trends in education which 
attempts to find out the shape of ‘‘Education in the Year 20Q0 T ‘. The 
original report was published recently in Swedish, We are publishing 
here a compressed version of it in English and Hindi both. Though 
considerably compressed, it is a fairly comprehensive abstract. The 
common reader may have a sigh of relief : it is free from technical 
jargon and there are no tables and no statistics. The erudite reader 
may have his share of elation : the quality of production and scholar¬ 
ship* Both kinds of readers—the common and the erudite—will find 
that as most of its material was used for oral presentations at inter¬ 
national meetings, the form and style is more readable and interest¬ 
ing. In the Hindi translation too, our translators have made alt 
sincere efforts to keep up a maximum semblance of the expression 
and elegance of the English version. 

The society is changing fast. Science, technology, and rising 
aspirations are accelerating it. The shape of schools, colleges and 
universities also is bound to change. Tomorrow's educational 
institutions will bear little resemblance to the time honoured type we 
know today. Due to this unexpected, rapid and what Conant had 
termed a 'forced' expansion, it seems it is essential to seek emancipa¬ 
tion from the obsession of the immediate. We have not yet realized 

































, nro inclined to use the term 'learning* to 
education today we are for cen turies, to a number of 

mean education, whereas i . . hjng \ The reports on educa- 

generations, it had mean me , Uving and Learning' (Hall-Dennis 
tion nowadays are ei g _ ( Report 1972) and the educa- 

R 9 p„„, 1968, or ' have a continuing 

sr “ r r ,ond droam ’ one 

of his books bears the title 'The Learning Society . 


The Other side of the coin has a different picture. Centres of 
learning, what Conant chose to call ‘Citadels of Learning, are fast 
being flung to flames but by none else than those who want to make 
this act of burning an apparent manifestation of the intensity of their 
keenest desire for learning. 


Demands for better opportunites of education would still rise but 
only a right understanding of the objectives of learning and continu¬ 
ing desire for learning can save the world from catastrophe. 

Prof. Husen, the man behind this refreshing report, is professor 
and Head of the Institute for the Study of International Problems in 
Education at the University of Stockholm. He has also taught at 
Chicago, Stanford, Hawaii and Ontario and has a long experience 
of teaching, writing and research. He has about forty publications 
to his credit. (Please see the column Contributors for more details). 
We are happy to note that we were able to arrange an airdash of his 
photograph which we trust would make this interesting/human docu¬ 
ment reatfy lively. 


We are deeply grateful to the author, the institute and the Board 
behind it, for making this report available to us. The National Board 
of Education, Sweden, deserves heartiest congratulations for sponso¬ 
ring such a valuable study. 

We hope this timely document will prove to be worth a precious 
place on the shelves of all the planners and policy-makers in Education 
m any part of the world. It is a vision and it prepares one for a vision. 
It js a perfect model of a process —a nmrooc „x _ . , , 

scientific search to obtain T ™, Passionate (yet) 

planning a pro ^ er Perspective in educational 

d T ni want ,o be b ° ,toed » ith 

lh. future. h a8 „ olhi „ a |oso bu , educa , i01)i for 


right and real course of future education will definitely be determined 
by the clarity of vision with which we are able to see the future of 
our youngsters and the future of the youngsters of tomorrow- 

Reactions to this report are most welcome. 
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COCIAL and scientific-technical 
^ processes develop along objec¬ 
tive lines* This results in increas¬ 
ingly higher demands on knowledge, 
abilities and skills of people in alt 
age groups and in all walks of life* 
There is a growing trend for all 
spheres of life to be geared to the 

University Lecturer, 

50, Erfurt (G-D<R> 


process of production. Comprehen¬ 
sive and profound knowledge is 
needed to competently meet the 
daily demands of the production 
process and the needs of other 
spheres of social life* 

For coping with the scientific- 
technological revolution we do not 
only need producers of material 
wealth well-versed in their respec¬ 
tive fields, all members of our 
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society must als»b' «««(» 
position occupied by the.ndt* ^ 1 
within the overall system of society. 
Only when bearing in mad society 
as a whole can the individual parti- 
cipate actively and consciously m 
the mastering of social processes. 

The tremendous explosion of 
knowledge in all branches of science 
and in all spheres of social life, the 
emergence of new fields of know¬ 
ledge, the early application of 
scientific findings in industry and in 
the science of management opera¬ 
tion and organisation, the enhanced 
importance of chemistry in our 
economy and many other problems 
relating to the scientific-technologi¬ 
cal revolution, are characteristic of 
the present-day period. All these 
phenomena call for continuous and 
systematic changes in our educa¬ 
tional system with special emphasis 
on the scientific forecasting of the 
trends of development in society. 

For this reason school curricula 
must be subjected to constant revi¬ 
sion, modification, and renewal- 
Let us call to mind this necessity by 
citiDg some cases in point: 

Science, economy and other 
spheres of production are unthink¬ 
able without electronic data proces¬ 
sing. The application of chemical 
principles is not confined to the 
chemical industry proper. Chemical 
action principles are also utilized in 

the moulding of materials The 
application in industry of physical 


sciences such as the plasma physics 
has ceased to be a rare phenomenon. 

Syllabuses and the educational 
subject-matter, they are made up of, 
must consciously take into account 
such changes. Therefore, for ins¬ 
tance, after 1945, 1952, 1959 and 
1963, new curricula were introduced 
in the schools of GDR in 1969, 
They were drawn up, implemented 
and conceived as a uniform teaching 
system as a result of close co-opera¬ 
tion between teachers, educationists, 
social scientists and scientists work¬ 
ing in various branches. 

The universal introduction of 
comprehensive curricula, making 
higher demands on the standards 
of education and instruction, initia¬ 
ted a far-reaching, radical, long¬ 
term process of change affecting all 
educational spheres. These revolu¬ 
tionary and sweeping changes can¬ 
not be fully grasped without taking 
into consideration the trends of 
development in the sciences. 

The implementation of new 
comprehensive curricula makes 
challenging demands on knowledge 
and abilities of the teachers in terms 
of subject-matter, pedagogics, psy¬ 
chology, philosophy, social science, 
roethodlcs, Looking into the causes 
for the necessary changes in the 
curricula we can also put it like 
this: Progress an d advance of 
society as a whole and science and 
technology in particular spotlight 
, 6 of ®very teacher to keep 
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years in service. Failing this he 
won't be able to keep up with the 
brisk rate of development and is 
bound to lag behind. There is no 
end of learning for the teacher. 
Thus we are faced with an entirely 
new task as far as the subject-based, 
methodical and organizational 
qualification and inservice training 
of the teacher is concerned. 

Certain Government bodies 
should be in charge of pre and 
inservice training of teachers. In 
GDR, in accordance with Govern¬ 
mental directives these bodies draw 
up, set out, organize and implement 
training schemes. On the initiative 
taken by the GDR Government 
such bodies operate-attached to the 
Ministry of Education or the smal¬ 
ler territorial and administrative 
units, the counties and districts. 
Within the overall system of further 
training of teachers we differen¬ 
tiate — Jn terms of content and 
organization—between two main 
branches - 

The “course system” (inservice 

training) and “qualification at 

work*’. 

Let us first deal with the "course 
system 1 . It was developed along 
with the introduction of the new 
comprehensive curriculum. It is 
designed to enable the teacher to 
fully meet the demands of the 
existing curricula as far as ideologi¬ 
cal foundation and content are 
concerned. It is deemed particu¬ 
larly necessary for the teacher to 


keep approaching his pedagogical 
and subject-based problems in a 
creative and independent Way- 
Development involves obsoles¬ 
cence of knowledge. The student 
must be enabled to effectively 
replace certain portions of obsolete 
knowledge by the latest findings and 
results in his special subject, in the 
fields of Marxism-Leninism, peda¬ 
gogics and psychology. Only in this 
way can he keep up with the latest 
standard in the various branches 
of learning mentioned. 

The "course system’ is geared to 
cater for all teachers in such a way 
that once every four years every 
teacher undergoes a course of in- 
service training for the duration of 
one year. In this time, as a matter 
of course, the teachers carry on 
with their teaching work. Mostly, 
however, courses are held during 
the holidays. Thus 25% of all 
GDR teachers are constantly invol¬ 
ved in the process of inservice 
training. During the one-year course 
of training every teacher deals with 
3 complexes: A,B and C, 

(A) At first the teacher increases 
and improves his knowledge in the 
field of Marxism-Leninism. He 
attends lectures and seminars. Apart 
from compulsory private studies 
this phase is scheduled to comprise 
22 periods. It is timed to coincide 
with the autumn holidays in Octo¬ 
ber. The topics of the course are 
laid down in a binding programme 
drafted by rite Ministry of Educa- 
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in advance. The course held in 
February embraces 33 periods for 
lectures and seminars in pedagogics 
and psychology. This section of the 
programme concentrates on vitally 
important basic problems raised by 
the present-day stage of develop¬ 
ment of the educational system. 
This is where the guiding principle 


tion. This also goes for thct J e ^ 
and topics of the other phases. 

Here are some of the topics co ' 

‘Marxism-Leninism as a scien¬ 
tific theory of the working class and 
their party’; ‘Aims and purpose ot 
Socialist ideology and culture m 
shaping the advanced system of 
Socialism’; ‘On some philosophical 

p,„bl m! in th. development^ of p olyteclmiMl H i B h 


science and technology arising in 
the process of the scientific-techno¬ 
logical revolution*; 'Dialectical 
Materialism — the philosophical 
basis of the natural sciences and the 
significance of the sciences under 
Socialism 1 ; ‘Interrelation between 
Man, Technology, Nature, Science, 
Philosophy and Society 1 . 

By concerning themselves with 
these and other problems the tea¬ 
chers are to be encouraged to delve 
deeper into fundamental contem¬ 
porary issues. Through these stu¬ 
dies he will get a better and more 
profound theoretical understanding 
of the ideological problems chan¬ 
ging over the years. Above all, he 
will get hints and food for thought 
on how to utilize creatively his 
Marxist knowledge in his endea¬ 
vours to educate his pupils to 
become socialist personalities* 

(B) During the first part of the 
course in October the participants are 
already handed in writing the topics 
for the second part of the course 
timed to coincide with the holidays 

m February. Thus he can prepare 
himself for the following phase web 


School (for all children from forms 
I to 10) is expected to educate many- 
sided young people with a broad 
general (liberal) education who take 
an active part in shaping our society 
aware of the objective laws govern¬ 
ing our time. 

Based on the course in ‘Marxism- 
Leninism* the course in pedagogics 
and psychology draws attention to 
the relationship between certain 
social needs and measures for 
meeting these needs. The course is to 
illustrate the relationship between 
the requirements of society, aims 
and content of education as set out 
in the new curriculum - and the 
measures and methods necessary to 
meet these needs and to shape and 
organize the process of education 
and instruction. Furthermore, effec¬ 
tive assistance is to be provided for 
the day-to-day teaching work. The 
focal point of this part of the 
course is the awareness that the 
great humanist ideal of a personality 
having a well-rounded education is 
taking shape in the GDR, From 
the 


point of view of pedagogics 
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we aim to heighten the conscious¬ 
ness of the nature of man and his 
education. Here is a list of topics 
dealt with during the course : 

‘Demands on the Socialist perso¬ 
nality and function of the edu¬ 
cational system’; ‘Fundamental 
conclusions and concepts of Marxist 
pedagogics and psychology concern¬ 
ing the personality and its education 
and development 1 ; ‘Basic principles 
underlying the educational policies 
in the GDR based on the law on the 
integrated Socialist educational sys¬ 
tem-aims and tasks of the General 
Poly technical High School in edu¬ 
cating class-conscious citizens and 
in providing a modem general 
education for all pupils’; ‘Didactic- 
methodical approach of the new 
comprehensive curriculum and its 
significance for the all-round deve¬ 
loped personality’; ‘Methods, forms 
of organization, and ways of plan¬ 
ning lessons and their efficacy for 
educating personalities’; ‘Forming 
and strengthening of Socialist con¬ 
victions and modes of conduct and 
their methodical development’* 

Phases A and B are drawn up 
and organized along the same lines 
for all teachers* During the course 
held in February the teachers of the 
various subjects get specialized 
teaching programmes for phase C, 
Le, specialised subject-based and 
methodical instruction. Lectures, 
seminars, practical work and excur¬ 
sions are timed to coincide with the 
holidays in July totalling 65 periods. 


In accordance with the diverse 
subjects taught by specialized 
teachers the programmes are rich 
and varied catering to all needs. 

Points made earlier hold also 
true for this part of the course* 
Every teacher must not cease to 
brush up his knowledge and 
methodical skill gained during the 
studies and in his teaching work. 
Only in this way is he able to do his 
teaching more effectively and to 
implement the new comprehensive 
curriculum creatively. 

Thus teachers of chemistry, for 
example, are informed about the 
trends in their special field parti¬ 
cularly in the field of techniques 
and in the chemistry in polymers, 
and about the importance that must 
be attached to chemistry within the 
framework of the scientific-techno- 
logical revolution in the GDR. 

Other topics are concerned with 
the atomic structure seen from the 
point of view of quantum mecha¬ 
nics, with chemical bonds and 
other types of bonds. They deal 
with the theory of chemical reac¬ 
tions, with the importance of the 
experimental approach in chemistry 
and with the function of experimen¬ 
ting in classes. 

The “teacher for Work Expe¬ 
rience” deals with modern techno¬ 
logical processes, problems of 
automaton, problems of weak- 
current engineering, questions of 
socialist economics as well as with 
specific ideological and didactic- 
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methodical problems arising in the 
teaching of polytechnics in the 
forms 7-10. Here are some charac¬ 
teristic topics for the methodical 
qualification of biology teachers: 

‘Didactical arrangement of the 
teaching process 1 ; ‘Latest findings 
concerning the physiology of plants, 
animals and mao'; ‘Problems invol¬ 
ved in genetics, anthropogeny, pro¬ 
tection of environment, development 
of the biological sciences, and 
biological system 1 * 

Lectures are given by professors 
and lecturers of universities and 
colleges or experienced teachers and 
educationists. We attach special 
significance to the exchange of 
experience among the experts. 

Parts A and B of the course are 
mostly held in district towns. Part 
C of the course, however, is held in 
a county city or at a suitable scien¬ 
tific institution in the area of the 
county concerned* 

I would also like to touch on 
the second type of qualification, i e. 
‘Further training at work 8 . All 
teachers not covered by this course 
system improve their knowledge 
too. These courses are not centrally 
organized* Teachers meet in small 
study groups, under the guidance 
of a leader teacher* The tasks of a 
leader teacher for instance for Work 
Experience are the following t 
-He co-ordinates the prepara¬ 
tions for the lessons of all 
teachers at his three or four 
schools, e g. construction of 


teaching aims, compositions 
for lessons, selection of pro¬ 
ducts or works for the pupils in 
every form (one teacher doesn't 
prepare all these special aspects 
alone; he prepares two or three 
aspects for all teachers in his 
area). 

He arranges meetings with all 
teachers for Work Experience 
in his area up to a period of 6 
to 8 weeks* One of the head¬ 
masters of the Pilot schools 
should attend to stabilisation 
of thinking about main aims 
of Work Experience, the pur¬ 
pose in every period in a farm, 
talks about model lessons, 
model tests, demands for an 
examination, measures in case 
of difficulties from an organi¬ 
zational point of view. 

-He helps the other teachers 
(improvement of them know¬ 
ledge, selection of the contents 
for the next central qualifi¬ 
cation course in a RGB or 
NCERT). 

-He selects the technical exhi¬ 
bitions, progressive farms, 
enterprises and public building 
sites for the inspections with 
the pupils* 

-He tests the teaching aims and 
suggests rationalising, 

-He asks an individual teacher 
to fill a form regarding his 
monthly work at the end of 
every month and this will be 
record of self evaluation. In 
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order to make the teamwork 
more effective at the end of 
every particular period of time 
the meeting of the teachers for 
Work Experience will be orga¬ 
nized to discuss the main 
points of teaching* 

-He will advise the teachers to 
keep their daily lesson plans 
and teaching diaries* 

-He is an enthusiastic teacher 
for Work Experience; respon¬ 
sible for selection of the 
headmasters of the Pilot 
schools* 

Often modern and well-equipped 
schools disposing of laboratories 
and science centres, run by experi¬ 
enced teachers, are declared 
‘schools of consul taiion\ Teachers 
working at these schools frequently 
take charge of these study groups. 
Experience is exchanged, problems 
arising in the various subjects are 
discussed and the preparatory work 
for the following school year is 
undertaken jointly. The activity of 
these study groups is sponsored by 
so-called special (subject-based) 
seminars existing in every district 
and for every subject taught at 
school* The working groups of 
practitioners are answerable to the 
District Board of Education* 

The system of inservice training 
and qualification proceeds from the 
premise that there cannot be any 
complete and all-embracing system 
of pre-service training, because the 
incessant development of the pro¬ 


ductive forces and of society as a 
whole makes learning a permanent 
necessity* 

— 3 T. 

3 R jfR % m fapjns % 
vRm #sr ir am w .r ?rri f^RR {ft 
m v&tt effsr if ^raf % 

ffrq w 3R sra qRR jtruw 1 1 
q?ft *r srarmfr ir 
fwsrqr-TOfr, irtPhtr srcfe if 

farm 5TR q# jffRRr mi$T $t TOt 

11 nfsrww i| fatfir- 

qrg % to, ‘rsfar, TO?*rr q^f ?rt- 
=tor srftrerqr mfe tfr *ndt 

| I 3R=T ^RTOt IRKT? if ^ 

topr? f^rar ti trr-qrq 

11 

rst WEJrtw-jrfsrsTqr eft miff if 

^ l 

(?) q^fcT (sRPTOtiT 

(^) TO TgfT gq iftURT if ffe 

mscRir ?Hif WETOqif qff 

q^TiiR sttetk q*f 

if rrFsrcrqT ^rt 

1 1 wif sprat firerqr 

qaffrm wfe if feqt 

sn?rr 11 ?rr qraRR if to; tot 
TO sierra *r«n*ra qft tot *r ftiq 
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TsrTt | t fftSf SP^tTE folfar M 
^ IfniT | Wife TtSfE 1 ? qtjiii 
* T^rar 1 1 qrao^ir afa inn *r, ?, *r 
n finra et #i fqfvpj ij qgpn 
5I3T| i 

^ ^ sfrrapr:- ^ 
&rn\ =r*rt nsnnnn % fspr | ^ 
n nf ^3 1 1 ^ 


jrfsrars strifieT % Enrw=n tt fr ^rt 
^•nl i ?nn farar % nrsn'i^RnT^ 
ntnm mf? ?nnT % 
fnnift tt Pf^K $iri111 jtj; qxriRr^TnV 
wnmlt % itb^na; ^frct ?iMrnr % 
™! eY qRm ^ i ster 
^ wft n sftrwrr *ft?=r% tf- 
nnnm afw 11 [*. m w> ] 


IF this be treason. 

The purely mjmerical need created h» ik t ■ ■ 
education has shown that the sup p| y of J, E ° al ° f niass 

quate, not on ] y to man the scho ™ s ° , , T ,s emire, y ’nade- 

That ldea survived for a white in the ° “ P ! >o!d ,he idea of the school. 

“* “ * f *— * wan, 2 SSS. ,hey t0 ° « in 

any purpose but learning, oms.de th^re is n J t. *"** for almost 
“!*«* of making itself ht ’ ar ^ ° P ''° £0phic ™ce speak- 
learning. The voices we do hear give no u Ia f' °f **«*» and 
doctrine thoroughly misunderstood t J '! *■«« «old 

.□to teachers out of indifferent material enZ r "* Profess <° ™kc 

or bewildered, aimlessly earnest or flabbily C yni«T “ iEOOtant 

-Jacques Barzun 
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3 itaf 

fercn Sr ifwt^ ?rram 


WltTsrffT^ 


TTT-i^ ^fr^nr if eY sr^f^r et 
"**' *R*rfepE | i %rfY qiiwi^r St 
eut erY srrir, Stiff Sr nfff wiSr, 

^TT 1 ! PITnl ^T’T ^TPT 

P&fft »ft ^FF*f eT srrcir EVt eiSt 

SR^E sqfrfi Et ERQffT ^ 


Sr^r % ftirfutr sfr^nr u^r ^eftir snfe Sr 
^ERt q?t rfrepr ?r str^rtr- 
^r q?crV | i h^kt ^r ^ rrrft 

sridqiifr sFT^f qn^r % ?pir 

SfffpPR siiqm^fr ^Irft f l ^ 
?THr sn^TER 5?TET f^RT T^vfTfTr | I 
q? ftrwE sNtt §Y *tsr nr^ 
a^ar | w ^F*pt, 

3:FfrF^5f?r, tmrnibT ftqrri, eq t^nir 


fqtw, fsnsrr ertih, 















mfe ft I feiT* afe * ** * 
jfaar mjca glTT aftn Wn ft Slfo 
it ngtmr gfe 1i ^ft-nat * 5 ^- 
ggfem, satfann mfe fetr HT^rai it 
fererr asm qrft | snft 5^^ ^ 

nma feraar gam fewu na^a nr afta 
fra mrar 11 afjftaftt n't ag t fa 
aft ma stmt; ft amaa tnwf (Jtma, 
hftfinpunft) m aafta gfna'rfea 
fnfn % fen sift at fegar an ana 
man fgsm ft ggnr if afeg wi 
ftar 1 

atnT*g nfea aft g?qfer 

ffef art feat art STatm a srnrft 
amf ft pfe a fefTW fafaff 
an manta gar 11 sn m ft ana- 
ana <r =rtg nt nt nf |, qtnj 
nra f mart ft rnfeaganrq ag ngf 
ngr m n^mr | ff ana g n<pr feragj 
faff ft gffen | \ m firing 
fafaaf it irrftggg jn jt.i g nan afar 
it nfam gm^a ag fefn | fern 
fanaarg ait ffe qfi it feng; qg 
femaf % nnsr atgn fen mm | 
am pa aa fr faaan qfe % ^q w 
ft fesfnnf ait ft fannatj ft iflfet 
an nam armr t 1 afeg % otfmrgn 
aqff, g*ft afemar sfk gfta gfe 
if an faff ft gqnin fear mat ^gr 
? t fwiFTT sfa % nrafefr mjg»aift 
a sa ftfir ft qfenfe m* nfa* 
gfeimgt pa a mat fernr 31^73 % 
^q if fe nma fear 11 ngmnrff ^ 
^ <n <aft mfe mar rg fe^ 

am feraar/ffe ?? tprtf-faa* 


^sstar nmaa fa fa •ft attr^a Pifaa 
8 *tm wfn^pfita *r®taa at tfe 
at 1 1 

vimftx; asraa aft ^T^fa^an 
raff ft stTmrfspn fe^tr f efe Er aa 
at ?aR aft ar P^aaf qp T>at *rf I i 
jmtt stgaat % wan: qr ?*fet mfta 
qata aaf an ’Sa ataaf a at 
% ftrsat aw® ait pp at° pqto femr 
mfa mfeaf ft | 1 af xt*\ if 
ftfeft ffeafaaraa % aatamfa^ 
famtt era® aa % atfea naff a 
aarf at 1 5a ftfaa a at a if afamtaa 
ataat ft w faaT arai ar 1 fesraf 
ft aa% star fair na aaff f 
qffenm ft jam jfe maT at arat 
at 1 ns a ?a aft a f aaata a 
a? fmqrq faqnar fe ?na fwsafeft 
a aata ara ft arfe ft faan if aaaqr 
faaat|i a^ uaa ft arfaar amt 
aar ^a afta it agat ft% mat afa- 
afaa aiaat % aara a atr % ?a 
aatn it fafaaar ar af 1 atr aar 

ja f aaar faaaj ajaat ^r 
ara aata |p alfe ft fear ft aaa 
ja aaiat aara ft afe ?r artai 
feafenaa f fto jq ; 0 fema aar 
atao fto ftr aattarfaff 

a aatauimr a qf aata fea ata 
farqiffn fqcq:q :- 

( f .) atfe ft fern ft aata aftr 
^araqraaaa ^fea mfe ft aaf 
srar feir qq ma f afaruia'i ft jaar 
jf r a qrara ft ataanamr sftaft | 1 


qfaarmf ft jam jfe ^ar ?a a 
faarrfl ft ara aife ft fam if qatnr 
faaat | am afta qisqrnj gqf f^pr 
ataat ja qtaa aa at at ^ 1 

(^) ataa ft fear it jaaaa 
{fa-aaftaa^) f fa^rm mr gqata 
atir aa ara ft fmfem ama araa if 
a^raar | 1 

(\) jaaaa ar gqata fearff 
siaT aa^ar f ga aaa % jam aaara 
feaat ftarar ir fetr araar gaat 
flat at it at anm arfqa saama qfaaaa 
ft mmaarp as>tt \ 

(v) nKaaa if fta fa^rft f 
ffp jaaaa an gqfra ferar nfma 
g)m aaar fr nfaar gaf grar at% aa 
nta if fmfam maar 1 

(st.) ataia ft fern if jaaaa qn 
arma aaar ?af qfjftaaar if fear 
am raam fmfma ft mmaarfi ft 
am aaar | t 

(^} at^ft ft fear if jaaaa aa 

nfaun gqqta { loterraittant use ) 

fesnaf if afa a?qa ami | pq am 
gt faanr ft aaar | 1 

^a Ta^aaf f mm a aa gt 
f?aaa a n fan fan a«aaa ft faff 
ft afeqifaa fear 1 ?a fa fa it jaa 
an ir at% far ft fairamp § :- 

\. faaa aaj ft aft if faaaa 
a.aaT - afnnfea nmaa ft fafraar 
| fe aaa faaaapj ft ffefta aft it 
fana; ma fear nrar 1 1 amar aa 


aar ftar | fe fearraf git apstat & 
atn mar 11 

q. qt% aft ft faaras mr if 
arga arTarr - faaa afj f qft aft aft 
%tr aaaT ir tt fen mar | 

fe wn if mr*asar an fta aft 
arar i 

3 . a feint) ft g^ar gfe arrm - 
afanfea a^aaa f fenaf gq^r fea 
aa a^far ana an afearn air jna aar 
faar mar I 1 fer a air faa f 
afejaf aarn afetfga a:ia an aar 
gam agar | ftp amjmr $ a^ aafa 
% ma qi aant grar rgm | i aaarn 
afearzt ft nffa afejm ft araanft f 
fea air natsn agf arrft qaar 1 

*. qmt an nfea agata arm 
a;aai - jfaarft fern a ram fefe mfe 
mtar fefmff if ga fesna aa faara ag 
at fear aar | fe?j gaar agf an a 
ama aff a arm mar i afeafea 
nmaa if irat =aamr ft af | fe fmra 
amar feenaf ft afea agar ft grar 
| 1 aaf feffea aga ft waif ffe awr- 
^ar ft agf aga't 1 

it. ma ft afa ^ ft^f an aaaa 
far - afnnfan nmaa ft ag fmrnar 
| fe ^ra armp feenaf ft aaft 
ran fa it afta am rftfer an antra 
faaat 1 1 qarqfea qr^rat if man 
famat ft aaft taa ft afa % qsrar 
afe anna agt at |^nr aaaa 1 1 ^at 
nfer if ag agt m aaar | fe afnnfna 

nTafeafag fmaa : nfaa.fna amaa 



















vm* if rrria w* * 
s^t aqfwra Wia mar | l ff? 
agar tft srfmratfo^ aff gtar far m 
ftfa t smraa rfta w* ^ r ^ 3 ^ s : ? 
spy gtm | at far mama if nafmr 
aamfarr togr fa fa it t*ra agf 11 
%. sfeat a fafer form ^ marc 
at nrita* aa earn - rrftafarr rrmaa 
it wat star at af afetf ar fnfer 
ffart agrrr |1 m faam % mma aa 
fwsra amr amaa at gg am an 
arm | fa fmrrftat at afaafaa 
araat a faa-faa mrai aa afsaif ai 
arw arar tst i afeait ait rroff if 
gaiT aa % afaafaa enrft a aataa 
fam mar | i aaiqfcr if 

a‘=arqa at a it ag am m qTar | ^ 


aait samra if faa mra at aar a 
t tta a gt ag grit T ;, l 
aam 11 

vs. atsn aFararn £ 

^mar - afaafet a?ara aa*af 

^afiraaaat 
s^tmaaaaa t mrrgg 

a? ai^aar | fa amafmra asT pft q 
*^ 1 * 

St v *"*™**«! 

w TO fc„ a^L 

at afa 3 -t^ s 
’ $ ra ata it n ^ ( 


^afjRrsr^^ ^ 

™*> tte,<?!* 


w ^si Wh ..„ 


rrmga ataaf ar fmftjT ERt ^ 
at famiraa faaaf aa arrag a^ar 
af m | :- 

tfftpffacT graft % ftrtfirj 

|g fmm 

(\) s&a ami at gam gfe arat 

mfgt i 

(^) ataia at sparer mrrt at gfo | 
Wm ga^fka gt afanfag 
ama it gar mam aaat mfgt i 
(*) ttmt at faar if afeafarat at 
gar snare afar | r m: afaafaa 
anrat if gfe^f at garfa 
aff a^raf arfgit i 

( v ) ^arag ^ aaf a gar faaa- 
arg at a^r § $ atm at 
faar if aafa a^at aaf^ir i 
(k) ^faafaa ararff if aanriaaa 
a%af ar aaata 5ia:-rrra: a arm 
^ ?ar arf^a i 

(’i) t^ra % afTafm at faa- 

Faa amn arf^ t 

( u ) ^ (aaitm) % faafar |g 
fa^ga faaaar a^ % (faffafaf- 
^a) afa^gr ^r at mam amfr 

i 

M afaafaa ararff if fret saam 
^fa^a |tat mfia fa Fasrraf af 
raa farmm % frqrr |t arm atar af i 
3aa faaat ar arm amr gg fmr 
afaafaa 1 araaf ^ faar mar 
P ^ aat agr wt aaaT | aa 
^ ^ famffaa afaf^raat if ir gtar 
2^ ?% :- 


arttr^frra rrmat % farrier 
ffit ft afeai 

?■ faaa-faitiiff at afa-rrfa- 
afaa ararft ar faafar a^ faaa-ftaaa 
& ^aat afa a^rl srrdt 1 1 faaa # 
aarasar mar agagmr snfa atat if 
w araat at ata afga ana % fm 
gm aaar srfaara gtar | i 

a. rnfarmn ntn - nftrafag anrrfl 
fanfry % aaarm mat a-?o stmt 
aa arat-arft it mfaaa afn at arat 
1 1 m afa % aaa tcra aaraia w% 
% nra gt agar | nta anat a^ta 
afafafa mar ?a aiaat % nfa mat 
afafanr an gm aeaaa aa at fmarn 
agar | i faa-faa raat aa ssra at 
afeaif gtat | aaar arw ffaa ararer 
mar rnnaTa aw | i m ata % 
aftanat % wrara aa nfnafim mnrt 
if aagf n rfsftaa aa Faai mar | r 
b atam mnaa grai afa - 
rftrnfaa fmrat a aan if afaafas 
trwat if atn ag mt | fnaaT a 
at twa at mra agar | nta a gt 
mfnraa afa % am aar m aaar ^ i 
m atat % m amrft at gar aaiar 
mama gtar | i m rrsa at gfa |g 
?t fmt atara maraa grai aart at 
ataf at ga aa wfnafna arnrt if 
asitaa aa faar mar 1 1 

v. 5raa grar afn - fas ata m 
sraria % gta | fmrar nta a'tam 
nmraa at nt agf gt aaar i t atn 
twr 5iat t amfma | i ?a ataf t 


nftrafna anraf at gar aart at gfe 
it gt Fnf rnfaraf at ftwt af nram- 
aar gtat | faaat tg- mar gaaa 
mft fnnt aT aafm srgna gtar I i 
w nrmt a amfma attf at ga aa 
nrnafaa ar*nft at ga: aatfaa aaar 
agar | r 

H. arm fairer grar afn - aaaar 
afa aat w rnfar afg wn fatan 
a gt at nfnafna ararfr at gt mfar 
grar afa aarat arfgg 5jt arm fasten 
gt i m aa t mar nmpat rtat t 
ag armft gar gt n%at i 

S. am fataa grar afn-afa 
fant irfaafaa amat if fmt ar 
aaata faar aar gt at mat ma am 
Fataa gnr aarat aiFgg faart m 
aara % atai at faarm ar n% i 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING: 

A NEW DIMENSION IN 
EDUCATION 
Bhagirath Singh Shekhawat 

Learning is of paramount importance 
in human life. The medium to impart 
it is generally a human being—a teacher, 
but a well planned use of programmed 
learning equipment, including books* 
movie-films, gramophone, tape-recor¬ 
ders, television or teaching machine, 
may work better than a teacher. 

A comparative study of different 
teaching methods would reveal that the 
best method is that in which the content 
is analysed in small units and the pup* 1 
proceeds to learn the second unit only 
after he has assimilated the first unit. 
This is the spirit of Programmed Learning 
which is based on the experiences of 


thousands of years of teaching, and it 
has been reshaped in the 20th century 
by Skkhicy L. Prcsse, H, K Skinner, 
James ti. Holland etc. Prcsse invented 
the first teaching machine. 

Experiments proved that confirma¬ 
tion of results of cfToris to learn give 
impetus to learners and by intermittent 
use of reinforcement know]edge learnt 
is stabilised. The knowledge-con tent 
is divided into small units which are 
presented in sequence with the pupils' 
co-opcration, and pacing is done accord¬ 
ing to their capacity. Result of efForts 
is confirmed intermittently and imme¬ 
diately. Opportunity for correction of 
errors is given and thus the results of 
students’ achievcmenis arc highly 
elevated. 

The programmed learning lessons 
when prepared should be examined by 
a specialist and after a trial made on 
g—JO students, it is corrected, keeping 
in view the students’difficulties. It should 
then be examined by the programme 
editor, the author, the language expert, 
an artist (if it has used pictures etc,) and 
then a trial be made on 500 to 1000 
students. When the matter is improved 
by all this process, it is ready for use 
on large scale in printed form. 

Programmed learning matter reduces 
the teacher’s burden of work and saves 
his time which may be utilised in more 
useful work. Pupils are kept very busy 
and the problem of indiscipline does 
not arise, even if the teacher is absent. 

It remedies the pupils academic back¬ 
wardness, gives him opportunity for self 
study oF advanced matter also accord¬ 
ing to his individual capacity. It can 


also be used effectively in single teacher 
schools and also in correspondence 
courses. 

For projects like compulsory edu¬ 
cation, adult education, school improve¬ 
ment etc , Programmed Learning may 
he equally useful from primary level 
to university classes arrd in nil the 
subjects. It may also be useful In health 
education, education of defence per¬ 
sonnel, in industrial education and 
similar other fields. 

For using in classroom situation. 
Programmed Learning will he most 
successful if the teacher first of nil deter¬ 
mines the objectives unambiguously and 
he also selects some questions to be 
put to students after Ihe PL lesson. The 
art of questioning should be used exten¬ 
sively and it should substitute lecturing 
as far as possible Students’ home task 
should be carefully corrected and follow¬ 
ed up, and the results of all the efforts 
should be made known to the pupils 
immediately. 

The apprehensions that PL vvill 
make teachers redundant who may be 
retrenched, or that this system is very 
expensive, or that the human relationship 
between the teacher and pupils will 
vanish are all incorrect. In order to make 
PL popular, largest possible number of 
teachers should be given training, pro¬ 
grammes begot prepared and printed in 
all the subjects and for all the classes, 
and should be tried and, till printed 
programmes are made available, its 
principles be incorporated to improve 
teaching in class-room. 

[V B L MJ 
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Teacher Behaviour 
and ils influence 
Upon Students 


Z, M. Quralshi 

and 
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TEACHER ia the classroom* 
with certain powers and autho¬ 
rity along with responsibility, en¬ 
deavours to modify and shape the 
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particular direction, or goals, pre . 
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determined by the society at large. 
The pupils are in subordinate posi¬ 
tion in the classroom, whereas the 
teacher is the supreme power to 
exercise his authority. He com¬ 
mands, the students comply* He 
presents a model and students 
imitate. He is in a central position 
in the frame-^rk of school pro¬ 
gramme. 

Apart from the teacher’s know¬ 
ledge of subject matter and his 
understanding of the students, the 
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most important factor m modifying 
students' behaviour in desired direc¬ 
tion is how he behaves in the class- 
room, in what way he imparts 
knowledge to students ? In other 
words what is the verbal influence 
pattern of the teacher in the class¬ 
room ? 

Often teachers think that what 
they say in the class is in consona- 
ance with their intentions. But this 
is not true* On the contrary there 
is a big gap between the teacher's 
intent and action, When their own 
tapes arc replayed in their presence 
teachers are heard saying, “But I 
did not mean it”, “But I meant,..”, 
“1 was really trying to get the pupils 
to talk more”, or “1 think that I 
wanted them to answer that ques- 
lion'** or “I was trying to praise 
them”. These are some of the pro¬ 
tests which a teacher will make about 
his intents and actions. Why does 
it happen ? Because the teacher is 
not aware of the influence of his 
behaviour upon the students. In 
most cases the teacher may perceive 
that his behaviour is desirable, but 
in fact it may not be so. Secondly 
as a result of passing of the time the 
teacher becomes used to a particular 
type of rigid behaviour and may 
not be conscious of its influence 
upon the pupils. Hence there is a 
need of making the teacher aware 
of this gap between his intents and 
actions, and the influence that is 
created upon the pupils by his be¬ 
haviour. 


Teacher Behaviour 

The verbal behaviour of a teacher 
creates a particular type of atmos¬ 
phere in the classroom. It may 
be restricting or extending the free¬ 
dom of action of students. The 
teachers can be classified into two 
categories on the basis of the degree 
and amount of freedom they allow 
to their pupils which determines the 
type of climate in the class* Vari¬ 
ous people have used various types 
of terms to describe the behaviour 
of these two types of teachers. A 
brief description of these two types 
of behaviour patterns of teachers 
and their influence upon the pupils 
is given in the following paragraphs. 

Direct Behaviour 

If a teacher restricts the free¬ 
dom of action of the students by 
using a particular type of words or 
statements or by exercising his 
authority, he is known as direct 
teacher. Flanders 7 used the word 
“Direct” to describe such teachers. 
Anderson- calls them “Domi- 
native teachers”, and Lippiit and 
White 11 term them “Authoritari¬ 
an" type of teachers. Witball 14 
describes the behaviour of such 
teachers as “Teacher-Centred 15 . 

Characteristics of the Behaviour 
of a Direct Teacher 

A direct teacher generally be¬ 
haves in the classroom in the 
following manner: 

L He restricts the student 
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through lectures most of the time, 
tnioug He uses directions, com- 

— s, and orders to get the work 

done from the students. 

4 He criticizes student bena- 
viour to make them behave in an 


accepted way. 

5 , He makes extreme sell-re¬ 
ferences and justifies his own 
authority. 

6 . He does not involve students 
in planning the teaching learning 
activities, 

1 He does not make use of 
social skills of communication that 
are involved in accepting, clarifying 
and making use of student ideas, 

8 , He cannot shift his style of 
interaction during teaching process- 

9, He has fewer ways of work¬ 
ing with the students. 

10 , He can provide only limited 
number of roles to the students in 
teaching learning process. 

11- He tries to maintain orna¬ 
mental discipline in the classroom. 


Associated Attitudes of A Direct 
Teacher 


Behaving in the above mention 
ways for a number of years a din 
teacher becomes used to auihori 
rum type of behaviour and devek 
certam attitudes toward students 
relation to his authority. Th, 

rv e d£ep - r °° ted whi 
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with the students. As a result he 
is unable to visualize the effects of 
his behaviour upon the students. 

Cogaii fi on the basis of his 
study has listed several attitudes 
associated with direct and indirect 
teachers. He mentions the attitudes 
of a direct teacher as follows : 

L Antisocial: He does not 
have faith in co-operative and 
social activities, 

2 , Surly: He is arrogant and 
behaves in uncivilized manners. 

3. Spiteful: He hates the stu¬ 
dents considering inferior creatures. 
He has grudge and ill-will toward 
them. 

4 , Dour: He is obstinate in 
manners and sticks to his own 
decisions, 

5. Hostile: Redoes not have 
any sympathy towards students and 
shows enmity, 

d. Impatient: He loses patience 
and mood on the slightest unde¬ 
sirable event in the classroom. 

7, Self-centred: He thinks 
about himself and his own activities. 

8* Self-assertive: He insists 
upon his own decisions- He shows 
liis own importance. He always 
tries to defend himself. 

9 . Aloof: He keeps himself 
away from the students. 

indirect Behaviour 

When a teacher extends freedom 
of action to his students, according 
to Flanders 7 he is an “Indirect 
teacher”. Anderson 2 prefers to 
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call him as an “Integrative 
teacher 1 ', while Lippitt and While 11 
identify him as “Democratic 
teacher”. Withall" terms such 
teachers as (l ‘Studen t-Centred”. 
However, all these terms used by 
different authors convey almost the 
same meaning. 

Characteristics of the Behaviour 
of an indirect teacher 

I- He encourages and supports 
student participation in learning 
activities. 

2. He speaks Jess in the class, 
giving more chances to student 
expressions. 

3. He involves students in 
planning of teaching learning pro¬ 
cesses. 

4. He tries to understand the 
difficulties of the students even when 
they are not explicitly expressed 
by the students. 

5. He asks more questions to 
stimulate student participation. 

6 . He praises and encourages 
students’ actions with the intention 
of initiating further participation. 

7. He makes use of social skills 
of communication using the ideas 
of the students (I). 

8 . He accepts feelings of students 
in a non-threatening manner. 

9. He modifies or alters the 
learning programmes according to 
the demands and requirements of 
the students, 

10. He can shift the style of 
interaction during the classroom 
teaching. 


11 , He creates lively and stimu¬ 
lating atmosphere in the classroom, 

12 , He uses humour (not at the 
cost of any student) to release the 
tension in the class. 

Associated attitudes of an 
indirect teacher 

An integrative teacher while 
behaving in a democratic way with 
his students forms certain perso¬ 
nality traits which determine his 
future behaviour and is reflected in 
his attitudes toward students. The 
associated attitudes of an inte^ 
grative or indirect teacher as viewed 
by the students in the study con¬ 
ducted by Cogan 5 were found to be 
as such: 

1 , Outgoing : He is easily avail¬ 
able to the students and mixes 
with them. 

2, Good natured: He is polite 
and well-behaved with his students. 

3. Friendly : He does not believe 
in formality and in keeping distance 
with the students, 

4. Cheerful: He bcomes happy 
and cheerful when he sees his 
studenls Inside or outside the class. 

5, Trustful: He relies upon his 
students and does not doubt their 
integrity. 

6 , Patient : Even the most 
undesirable events do not disturb 
his peace of mind. 

7. Self-effacing: He corrects 
himself whenever necessary, in the 
presence of his students. 

8 . Self-submissive: He submits 
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,„,he demands, desires, and opi¬ 
nions of the Sind* 

9. Responsive. He 
inclined ^respond to tbc studenls 
queries and questions. 


Influence upon the students 

There are few researches indi¬ 
cating the impact of direct an 
indirect behaviour of the teacher on 
the classroom climate, the students, 
their attitudes and finally to their 
achievement. On the basis of the 
studies which have been made in 
this field the following observations 
are made. 

If we observe the classroom of a 
direct teacher we find that most of 
the time the students remain passive 
listeners, staring in vacuum, silting 
like statues and the words of the 
teacher being pelted over their 
heads like hails on the flowers. 
They feel restless and uneasy. They 
want to react and ask questions to 
clarify their doubts. But they are 
not provided this opportunity. 
They feel bored and tired, impa¬ 
tiently wailing for the bell to go, 
and the withdrawal of the teacher 
from the class. 

On the contrary, in the class of 
an indirect teacher, studenls arc 
found to be actively participating 
in the teaching learning process. 
They show initiative in Hie discus¬ 
sion. Their faces are cheerful. They 
enjoy learning. For them the teacher 
is not a dreadful devil but a friend, 
philosopher and guide, They arc 


attracted toward him and pay 
attention to what he says and do 
what he asks for. 

Such radical differences in the 
atmosphere of classroom can easily 
be observed by any one. The domi¬ 
native or integrative pattern of 
behaviour of the teacher sets a 
pattern for the behaviour of 
students, which spreads and per¬ 
sists throughout the classroom. 
Anderson et al (3,4.5) say that 
teacher's tendency spreads among 
the pupils even when he is no longer 
in the classroom. 

The attitudes that are formed 
by studenls toward a particular 
teacher, toward a particular subject, 
and toward the school are much 
more important than the temporary 
atmosphere of the classroom created 
by the clominative or integrative 
teacher. However, it is more likely 
that the students wifi have a nega¬ 
tive attitude towards the direct 
teacher and a favourable attitude 
towards the indirect teacher. A 
study by Flanders 7 also confirms 
that studenls have unfavourable 
attitude towards direct teachers. 
The studenls of a direct teacher are 
afraid of him and as Anderson 2 
puts it, “dominative contacts create 
more compliance and resistance to 
compliance among the students.” 

Considering the efficacy of the 
patterns of teacher behaviour to 
modify the pupils’ behaviour, it 
was found by Flanders and Havu- 
muki 1 * that dominative teacher’s 
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influence was more persuasive in 
changing pupil opinion but that 
such shifts of opinions were not 
stable since inner resistance was 
so high. A study conducted at 
Provoh, Utah 13 confirms the same 
results. 

Regarding the attitudes of 
students toward school work it can 
be said that the students of inte¬ 
grative teachers show more sponta¬ 
neity and initiative, voluntary, 
soeial contributions in school work 
compared to studenls of doraina- 
iive teachers. They take school 
work not as a burden on them, but 
feel pleasure in accomplishing it. 

Perhaps the most striking influ¬ 
ence of the pattern of teacher 
behaviour is that it gives rise to 
the development of certain perso¬ 
nality traits and habits of the 
students. It can be put as a hypo¬ 
thesis that under the influence of a 
dominative teacher, the students 
will become submissive and depen¬ 
dent. The power of creative think¬ 
ing, scientific analysis, and indepen¬ 
dent judgement will be suppressed. 
The students will not be able to 
develop sclf-confidenec, and take 
independent decisions. They will 
always look to be in a slate of doubt 
and ambiguily. Further they would 
develop habits of truancy, lying and 
shirking from the work. They would 
form cliques and nurse grudge 
against the teacher and indulge in 
anti-social activities. 

On the other hand the integra¬ 


tive teacher through his sustained 
democratic influence leaves a per¬ 
manent mark on the students—a 
mark that remains the life time of 
the students. The students put into 
practice the ideals and principles 
taught by that teacher. They keep 
his actions or behaviour patterns as 
their future guidelines. Integrative 
teacher moulds and shapes students’ 
personality in positive direction. 
Experiences show that such teachers 
develop free thinking among their 
students. They develop critical 
ability, reasoning power, and enable 
them to analyse things in their pro¬ 
per perspective. Students of such 
teachers have been found to be alert, 
responsible, confident and initiating. 
They are self-sufficient, indepen¬ 
dent, outspoken and social. They 
have interest in learning and have 
positive attitudes toward teachers, 
subjects and school. They respect 
the rights of their peers and behave 
in socially acceptable w r ays. They 
have leadership qualities and clear 
goals of learning to achieve, 

A practical educationist and a 
layman will be rather more interested 
in knowing the influence of a direct 
and an indirect teacher upon the 
students at the cognitive level. The 
best evidence for them may be the 
significant difference in the level of 
achievement of the students who 
are taught either by direct teacher 
or indirect teacher. Fortunately 
there are quite a few research studies 
which proved that largely integra- 
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The above discussion about the 
direct and indirect teacher behavi¬ 
our mates it self-evident that m ■ 
democratic country like India do¬ 
minate behaviour is highly undesi¬ 
rable and is repugnant to the 
democratic values and ideas which 
call for flexibility, creativity, ingen¬ 
uity, sociability, recognition and 
respect of individual differences, 
scientific thinking and fullest growth 
of the individual* Domination is 
characterized by rigidity* It stifles 
differences, it is antagonistic to the 
concept of growth, it involves force 
or threats of force. It is antithesis 
of scientific attitude, it is resistance 
to change. A dominative teacher 
reflects his own failure, his feelings 
of insecurity, and self protection, 
his frustration and prejudices. It is 
a kind of dictatorship over the 
students. 

Now there are two questions for 
our consideration. Is dominative 
behaviour undesirable under all 
circumstances ? What can we do 
to the dominative teachers ? 

H is safe to answer the first 
question in negative, because there 
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, uC certain situations where inte¬ 
grative behaviour may fail- Another 
reason is that it is difficult to label 
a teacher purely as a dominative or 
integrative. Only hypo thesis which 
seems worth mentioning here is 
that largely integrative and at times 
flexible— dominative or integrativc- 
is more suitable for the achievement 
of better learning outcomes. 

The answer to the second ques¬ 
tion is that dominative teacher 
should first be aware of his actions, 
what he does in the classroom, and 
see the influence of his behaviour 
upon students’ personality and 
achievement. Being conscious of 
the concepts of directness and indi¬ 
rectness the teacher may evaluate 
himself and avoid what is undesira¬ 
ble. This article has been written 
on the basis of the assumption 
which lias been proved by Flanders* 
as well as Kirk 10 that the know- 
ledge of the concepts of directness 
and indirectness enables the teacher 
toward more indirectness. 

Another most effective and 
scientific way of modifying the be¬ 
haviour of direct teacher is provid¬ 
ing feedback by observing their 
classroom interaction with the help 
of Interaction Analysis Technique 
developed by Ned A. Flanders, The 
detailed description of the technique 
is out of the preview of this article. 

In the end it can be suggested 
that teachers should introspect 
themselves and see in which category 
they can be put. For the inculcation 


of democratic values among the stu¬ 
dents which can be developed not 
by precepts but by practice, the 
teachers should try to adopt the 
characteristic behaviour of an integ¬ 
rative or democratic teacher to 
make them true and successful citi¬ 
zens of a democratic country. 
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Summary 

CREATIVE READING 

— Umrao Singh Chaudhry 

* Explosion of knowledge^ accom¬ 
panied paradoxically with an ‘explosion 
of ignorance* and the Hood of pointed 
matter have impressed the reading func¬ 
tion with a new import and importance* 
Unless one reads continuously and 
creatively, there is the danger of one's 
slipping into ignorance* Little wonder 
that educators all over the world are 
seized of the problem of enabling the 
pupils to read creatively, 

Reading is not barking at print; 
it is a complex and dynamic process. 
It is a ‘magic’ which enables us to peep 


into the distant, the minute, the past 
and the future* 

Jn the present 'Intellectual Era’ 
creative reading and not mere mastery 
of facts entitles a person to be called 
intellectual. Creative reading has four 
stages according to one authority i 
1. Reproducing imaginatively 2. Elabo¬ 
rating what is read 3* Re-arranging and 
transforming what is read and 4* Going 
beyond what is read. 

To enable the students to read 
creatively there must be a planned pro¬ 
gramme to inspire them and fire their 
imagination. Good quality books are 
essential; but above all they should be 
taught to re-interpret, re-dress and re¬ 
create what they read in the books. 

In short creative reading consists in 
searching the inner meaning of words, 
going beyond the facts read, to appre¬ 
ciate and evaluate what has been read. 

I MGS I 
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An Introduction to Linguistics for 
Language Teachers. N. Krishna- 
swamy; Somaiya Publications, 1971, 
Rs, 18- 00, pages 232, 

Going through the book on 
Linguistics makes uncomfortable 
reading for one who has been 
brought up on the diet of Nesfield 
and Martin. Old prejudices die 
hard and new assumptions take 
time to sink in. This is the case 
with me. N. Krishnaswamy has 
amassed a lot of arguments to pull 
the rug under the feet of traditio¬ 
nalists. He rejects the traditional 
grammar on 14 points. He pulls 
punches at Fowler as well. He says. 
If ‘English* and correct usages are 
not found in writings and speeches 
of eminent scholars, where then is 
"English" 7”(I16) Well done 
Mr Krishnaswamy. You have 
demolished Fowler but skirted 
clear of the answer. The question i 
what is English ? - remains unans¬ 
wered. Frankly speaking, you laid 
down the rules of the game : Hike 
bird-watching, word-watching can 


be very fascinating/ (229) but there 
is something beyond it. MalJarme, 
the French poet, said the same 
thing that language (he mentioned 
'langue* which partly includes 
literature as well) was only the 
combination of words. But later on 
he realised that this combination 
reflected the personality of the 
writer. So the woid-watchers in 
most of the cases become more 
interested in the mechanical side of 
it than the ‘spirit of the language* 
as Valery puts it. 

The book is divided into four 
parts : preliminaries, evolution, the 
current scene, and applications. 
The division of the book does not 
seem artificial and the arguments 
adduced to support authors thesis 
are quite convincing. 

"Preliminaries* deals with the 
‘psychology of grammar*. The 
author says that both animals and 
human beings learn but there is 
difference in their learning. The 
behaviour of the animal is predic- 
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table whereas of human being 
unpredictable because ‘the behavi- 
our of man is language.’ (3) 

In terms of learning, a parrot 
can learn only a limited number of 
signals but has no ability to ‘ab¬ 
stract a sentence pattern.’ In animal 
communication system there is no 
grammar. As a matter of fact, it 
is based on stimulus control* On 
the contrary, human language is 
free from stimulus control and 
situation context, “Animal commu¬ 
nication is context bound but 
human communication can be 
context free, Man alone can talk 
about experiences without actually 
living them/’ (14) 

Language is not logical but 
psychological. “It (grammar) is 
predominantly psychological, the 
logic of the psyche.” (2i) Grammar 
is a finite set of principles; the 
individual makes use of these 
principles. The result is the 
language. 

‘Evolution’ is concerned with 
the ‘pangs of birth’ of the Linguis¬ 
tics. The author discusses the origin 
of the language historically. The 
sweep is wide. He talks of Genesis, 
Analogists and Anomalists, Hebrew 
and Old Testament, Saussure, Sapir 
and Bloomfield. In fact, Bloom- 
fieldian structuralism has been dealt 
with at length, 

‘The Current Scene J touches the 
problems of transformational ap¬ 
proach. The traditional grammar 
failed because 'it refused to see the 


universality of change/ Structura¬ 
lism failed because it could not 
‘recognize the importance of 
meaning/ 

‘Applications’ is concerned with 
the teaching of a second language. 
He talks of the contrastive ap¬ 
proach. He says that contrastive 
approach is only a predictive 
technique. “This means that by 
looking at the description of the 
first and the second language we 
can only predict the difficulties the 
learner is likely to meet; it does not 
mean that, for all the mistakes that 
the learner makes in the second 
language, the first language habits 
alone are responsible.” (205) 

‘Teaching’ a second language is 
different from teaching the first 
language. “A learner who has 
learned one language knows a lot 
about human languages. He has 
built a universal grammar and this 
helps him in learning other langu¬ 
ages,” There is a need to enter a 
caveat, A child learns the first 
language without specifically know¬ 
ing the rules because it is ‘in his 
blood’ and is a part of his surround¬ 
ing. The same can not be said in 
the case of the second language. 

The author is uncommitted on 


le methodology of teaching n 
xond language. He admits \ * 

the assumptions in rnetbo 
re largely an act of bi ■ < ht]y 
Jo approach is is a0 

oncludes, ' P er a P learning; 
hort cut to languag 
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languages arc to be learnt the hard 
way/’ (217) 

Mr Krishnaswamy has devoted 
some lines to what he calls ‘Indian 
English’* There is no future for 
English in India. Therefore he fears 
that it would become a ‘library 
language’. 

It seems that the author is enam¬ 
oured of the “spoken standards 
that are current in the English 
world.” (222). The ‘white master 
has left but the ‘brown master’ 
has taken on the mantle to impose 
the conformity of the white master. 
The words like ‘Bengali English’, 
‘Tamilian English* are thrown in 
the face to establish the point that 
‘standard Indian English’ has come 
to stay. He suggests a panacea to 
improve ‘Indian English’, “In 
Indian languages we maintain a 
distinction between the ‘platform 
style’ and the informal style* But 
in English we always adopt the 
‘platform style’ I If this is avoided 
Indian English may sound more 
natural/’ (225) But he does not 
explain what is the ‘platform style’. 
Nor when the informal style de¬ 
generates into the ‘platform style’* 

The book is good for those who 
are interested in Linguistics, though 
certain points are over-simplified. 
The author calls the book ‘an intro¬ 
duction* and it remains an intro¬ 
duction without laying any claim 
to scholarship. There is only one 
smig: the tone. In fact, the tone 
of the book is didactic and hence 


offensive. The author takes the 
I-know-all attitude which tends to 
jar on the nerve of the layman. 

Chaitanya 

Linguistics and teaching foreign 
Languages : Eric M. Kadler; Van Nost¬ 
rand Reinhofd Company 1970. pp XVI + 
189. $ 4,95, 

For tong the rapidly growing 
science of linguistics has been 
viewed with suspicion, and doubts 
have been expressed whether linguis¬ 
tics can contribute much to lan¬ 
guage teaching- Perhaps in the first- 
language-learning situation the 
teacher and the student do not need 
much knowledge of linguistics or 
even of formalised grammar. But it 
would be naivete, if not ignorance, 
to say the same about foreign langu¬ 
age-learning. It should be remem¬ 
bered here that a foreign language 
is not the same thing as a second 
language, A second language may 
be used in many sectors of the life 
of a community; but the foreign 
language is almost entirely restrict¬ 
ed to the classroom. If it is a 
foreign language it can be learnt only 
from books and teachers—human or 
mechanical. How can the sounds 
of the foreign language be accu¬ 
rately learnt without taking recourse 
to Phonetics ? The teacher would 
save a lot of time and also make 
his teaching effective if he contrast¬ 
ed the sounds and structures of the 
mother-tongue of his students with 
the sounds and structures of the 
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be will have to deal 


with considerations of style and 
relate his learning to the socia 
culture and the psychological 
behaviour of the community whose 
language lie is learning. For, once 
he has mastered the sounds and 
structures and acquired a reason¬ 
ably active vocabulary, is lie not 
grappling with the unique features 
of the language that emanate from 
the characteristic modes of thought, 
behaviour and social intercourse 
of the speakers of that language ? 

If socio-linguistics, psycholinguis¬ 
tics and stylistics will not help him, 
what else will ? 

The book, however, does not 
deal with the subjects mentioned in 
the above sentence. It is concerned 
primarily with equipping the 
school-teacher of foreign language 

with adequate knowledge of applied 

mguhtics to enable him to do his 
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book to be an original contribution, 
As a matter of fact it is a rehash of 
the already available material on the 
subject. As he very candidly opens 
the preface: 

“This book is intended as a 
contribution to the professional 
preparation of foreign-language 
teachers. Toward this goal, the 
emphasis is not only on the mastery 
of the language alone but also on 
the proper understanding of lin¬ 
guistic principles. Those concerned 
with language-teaching methodo¬ 
logy largely agree that there is ‘..a 
ueed cither to include courses in 
linguistics on a college level for 
future language teachers, or else to 
require all teachers of languages to 
have at least one additional year of 
linguistic training before going into 
the profession/’ (Page Vli) 

The preface removes from the 
reader’s mind ambiguities about 
the nature of the book that might 
possibly have been caused on first 
reading its title. 

The author being aware that to 
many uninformed language teachers 
‘linguistics is a vast unknown land 
peopled by creatures who speak 
gibberish to one another...—% has 
made his treatment of the matter 
as lucid, and free from jargon as 
possible. He makes even simple 
points easily comprehensible with 
the help of examples : 

“The relationship of words in 
sentences is a concern of syntax, 
but the lexical meaning or denota 


tion of words h a matter of seman¬ 
tics. 

“To contrast the concept of mor¬ 
phology with syntax and semantics, 
we may consider a few examples of 
common mistakes made by learners 
of a (foreign) language, 

“A sentence like ‘He brang his 
mother some fishes’ is defective 
morphologically. ‘He some fish his 
mother brought’ and ‘He fish some 
brought his mother’ have obvious 
syntactic defects. If someone says 
‘sensible’ instead of‘sensitive’ when 
referring to pain, the mistake is 
semantic.” (Page E6) 

Recently, in some syllabuses in 
our country a new item Basic Sen¬ 
tence Patterns has been introduced. 
In the absence of any easily avail¬ 
able material on the subject, teachers 
have had great confusion about it. 
Many thought that basic sentence 
patterns had some pre-fixed number 
and order. Perhaps Kadler found 
his colleagues in the United States 
in the same predicament. He strips 
the subject of its mystery when he 
says: 

“The number of the Basic (or 
kernel) Sentence Patterns in any 
given textbook may vary from six to 
ten or more. In his Patterns of 
English (Harcourt, 1956), Paul 
Roberts listed only six patterns. 
The list was expanded to ten in his 
English Sentences (Harcourt, 1962), 
Marshal L, Brown and E, White 
identify eight basic patterns in their 
Grammar for English Sentences 


(1966), while Slageberg in his Intro¬ 
ductory English Grammar gives nine 
basic sentence patterns. Modern 
Grammar and Composition (Ameri¬ 
can Book, 1967), by David A, 
Conlin and George R. Herman, 
presents seven basic patterns. 

“How many basic patterns are 
really needed to represent the full 
communicating power of language 
depends on how complete and how 
exclusive each pattern is meant to 
be. It appears that only five general 
paiterns could cover the spectrum 
of basic sentence structures. We 
shall symbolize them here, bearing 
in mind that they represent an 
extreme simplification of the concept 
of basic patterns. The more com¬ 
plete the description of grammar, 
the more subdividing of verb classes 
would be made. The symbols 
commonly used are as follows; D- 
de terminer, N - noun or pronoun, 
V - verb (of a number of classes), 
LV - any socalled Jinking verb, Adv.- 
adverb, and Adj. - adjective. Deter¬ 
miners are articles, possessive and 
demonstrative adjectives, and such 
words as another, all t both t each , 
every , several t what , which, many, 
more , most. They are used as noun 
substitutes {AN goes well) and as 
signals followed by nouns or modi¬ 
fiers {Another man came, ... ail great 
men died, etc.). Linking verbs are 
forms of to be and such verbs as 
become, feel , appear y seem , taste , 
smell r and a few others. (The latter 
link nouns to adjectives.)’’(Page 99). 
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To make the book further useful 
especially for pedagogical purposes. 


STuUtor has added to each chap¬ 
ter review questions and supplemen¬ 
tary reading list. The book also 
contains a glossary, a bibliography 
and a brief summary of each 
chapter. 

In dealing with syntax, morpho¬ 
logy and phonology the author takes 
up examples from English, French 
and German, Thus he pre-supposes 
that his readers would know these 
languages. This to some extent 
circumscribes the book’s usefulness 
for the Indian teachers. Why can’t 
out teacher-training institutions, 
undertake the writing of similar 
books in which English is contrasted 
with Hindi, and other regional 
languages of particular zones ? 

V. D. Singh 

Children's Progress: Richard Gree- 
nough UNESCO, Paris, pp 61, I960. 

The book is third in the series 
UNESCO and Its Programme, the 
firs! two being, Teachers for the 
Schools of Tomorrow and The 
Right to Education. 

UNTCFF h de “ de U NESCO and 
Eb have been combining their 

financial resources and professional 
TO to develop, expand, often 
even to create, education projects 

w/rr r* 
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Malawi, Iraq, Lebanon, Sudan and 
Algeria, all the six being under¬ 
developed with very low per capita 
income. 

Besides an introduction o n the 
need, scope and nature of the 
programme in general, the book 
consists of six chapters on the 
programmes taken up in the six 
countries to meet the increased 
needs of trained teachers and 
making the best possible use of the 
available resources both human and 
material. 

Tunisia took up a programme 
of primary teacher training and 
revised the school curriculum 
which now lays more emphasis on 
practical subjects. Malawi establi¬ 
shed Domasi Science Centre to 
train teachers for teaching science 
through a series of guided practical 
experiments with the help of impro¬ 
vised equipment. Iraq took up 
the project of in-service training 
to improve primary education with 
the help of mobile advisory groups. 
The programme was so successful 
that the Iraqi Government has now 
decided to adopt it on permanent 
basis, Lebanon started in-service 
training centres with attached 
primary schools for demonstration 
teaching. They claim to have 
prepared the teachers in a better 
way than the regular training 
colleges. Sudan concentrated on up¬ 
grading her teachers and has 
been successful in up-grading the 

teachers. 


schools alongwith the 
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Algeria met the increased needs of 
school buildings by starting three 
hour schools and using the buildings 
from morning till evening. The 
shortage of teachers was met by 
engaging monitors and training the 
teachers in evening as well as weekly 
classes. 

Though only skeleton accounts 
of the programmes are given, the 
book is still fairly informative 
besides being very interesting 
reading and offers many practical 
hints to those interested in tbe 
education of developing countries. 
It is interesting to note, for example, 
that Tunisia is not laying much 
emphasis on tbe traditional village 
craft as its future appears to be 
doubtful there in view of the grow¬ 
ing mechanisation and industriali¬ 
sation of the country. 

Get-up and printing of the book 
are quite satisfactory. 

Shyamlal Kaushik 
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5tot grit frim fggw gff rigr i rit ggr 
ri ’jrirggi ggT5 $^ | ?gg rit fgt ‘t?gr- 
frig; ritgg-?fe' trr [ ^r| mgg-tfe’ 
sin?i 5t^ t|tr i trit w ri?gg 
g^t gri gr| tnfrigi stm | ¥rit grif, 
snfoff g grif gri ggiggr ri ms mgr 
|*n Tft g^ ri^qi gnririg ggrg % friir 

fmrg gT?g gt gig gff g^T riric g 
%l ^gfagrfririi % stfrifor; g?g sfuff 
gri gg% gtg fggn gr^ ggR % fritr 
^ rifts g^tgr 11 ttf w f; g^r 
^gg-ife’ feri snfRT frittR gri 
gff ritcff i gg ggr fgg rif 

^?ri “TT | ? 

gftgg-tfe gi sitr gtri g^ft ^g 
2*gt ri tfg grit tfit gtrtrif 11 snfgg 
sggrgr rift grfgg ggriggr % git if 
g§ 3 ?gg gfg | i gifgg gggf gr 
'ggig^r' ?qc? fgggtj gig if rit grgg- 
?fe gggg fr gri ggj grg ggrg- 
sgg^gr ri mwgtr gftggg gtri gi?ft 
riigg-tfc g^r gr ggfrr | ? rifrig gg 
gg fggrg gtri ft f^’ gpig ri gjgt 
tfg ^fgg ggrg gf g?ggr gtrir qrgV 
| sft jrrgg riggg gri fgg g?j i 

?t, gfg g^ grg trim sggr | fg j?gg 
gr Egg gfrigg pp? ggrg ri ggiggrrit 
riri ggrggrgt fagTtfr gr !rtk gqgr | 
rit fgggg ft %gg gig ^fjg if gg^ |, 
rifgg ri^tj srrcgrig ggrg gr riff trfv_ 
g^gn ggg qrg grit 11 


Evaluation In Schools : W,M. Dandekgr: 
Shrl Vidya Prakashan, Poona-30: Rs, 15: 
pp. 382. 

Examinations in general and 
liieir traditional pattern in parti¬ 
cular have been the cause of evil 
in our educational system. They 
have come up for virulent criticism 
both on account of large measure¬ 
ment error characterizing them and 
adverse educative influence generat¬ 
ed by them. Therefore, much 
emphasis has been given to this 
aspect by so many agencies working 
for the improvement of educational 
system. There are many books on 
evaluation, mostly of foreign origin, 
but, the book written by W. N« 
Dandekar is different in approach 
and style. Introducing the book, the 
author has rightly claimed that the 
general orientation of the book is 
functional. Throughout the book, 
the author has explained the details 
with life examples relating to the 
field of education and also outside 
it. It enables the reader to grasp 
the core idea immediately. 

Evaluation is the integral part 
of the teaching-learning process and 
it involves (i) identifying and 
defining instructional objectives in 
behavioural terms; (ii) using suita¬ 
ble learning experiences and; 
(iil) constructing suitable evaluation 
instrument and apprising various 
learning outcomes. The book deals 
with all the three aspects. The 
teachers commonly feel difficulty 
in defining objectives in behavioural 
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terms and without it, neither suita¬ 
ble teaching methods can be 
adopted nor evaluation can be 
meaningful. The emphasis has 
rightly been given on explaining 
objectives, learning outcomes and 
also instructional objectives of 
various school subjects. There are 
separate chapters on learning 
experiences, unit plan, unit test, 
standardization of test, internal 
assessment and tools of evaluation. 
The second part of the book covers 
those statistical methods which are 
useful for the average teacher. 

The book is throughout lucid 
and gives an interesting reading 
though the subject is technical. 
There are questions and exercises 
many of which give opportunity to 
apply the knowledge already learnt. 
The book is very useful for a class¬ 
room teacher, supervisor and a 
student-teacher who needs basic 
understanding and skill in preparing 
various tools of evaluation and 
interpretation and application of 
results. 

C. S. M. 

The Eagle ( the Pig and the Cat; The 
Happy Dragon; Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears; The Boy in the Moon; 
Hansel and Grate!; The Father, his 
son and their Donkey; The Lion, the 
Wolf and the Fox; The Old Woman 
and her Pig; The Ugly Ducking; The 
Three Goats and the Dwarf; The 
Grasshopper and the Ant; Red 
Shoes; All Baba and the Forty 
Thieves; The Giants Garden; The 


Two Dingoens; The Tin Soldier; 
Tom's Gold. Adapted and simplified 
by L A. HrJI and Geraldine Kaye: Oxford 
University Press, 

The stories in these books are 
not new ones, but adaptations of 
various well known tales. The 
seventeen books contain 30 stories, 
28 retold by L. A. Hill and 2 by 
Geraldine Kaye, The publishers 
state that the books form part of a 
new series of structurally and 
lexically graded reading material 
for the age range 7-17. Each of the 
seven stages caters for two levels 
of interest-'junior and senior. The 
two stages discussed here are based 
on ^lexical plateaux’ of 500 and 
750 headwords respectively, but the 
grading system is above all syntacti¬ 
cal. 

These 17 books fall into three 
groups: 

(a) eleven books in 500 head¬ 
words Junior level; 

(b) four books in 500 headwords 
Senior level; and 

(c) two books in 750 headwords 
Junior level 

However, the precise age group 
for which each stage is suitable is 
nowhere specified. 

All these books are intended to 
serve as supplementary readers. The 
main educational purpose behind 
such material is to promote rapid 
reading with comprehension. To 
achieve this end a writer has to keep 
the Interest factor and the difficulty 
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level constantly in view. Achieving 
this balance is difficult in supple¬ 
mentary readers in a foreign 
language. If the language is kept 
simple, the subject matter can easily 
fall below the mental level of the 
age group for which it is intended, 
thus rendering it unappealing. On 
the other band, the need to maintain 
interest can easily lead a writer to 
use language which is difficult and 
consequently incomprehensible. The 
writers of these books have success¬ 
fully overcome this by selecting 
fables and stories which have main¬ 
tained their appeal over the ages. 

While it is easy to grade a book 
lexically, it is much more difficult 
to grade it structurally. This is 
because graded word lists are more 
readily available than suitably 
graded lists of structures. Cosequen- 
t!y an author seldom gives the 
exact number of structures used, 
and this series is no exception. 
Structural grading can, and often 
does, lead to very unnatural use of 
the language. Consider, forexampie, 
sentences like,: 

‘There were not any people in 
the forest/ 1 

‘There was not any sugar in It/* 

Besides, structural grading is 
often very subjective, mostly depen¬ 
ding on the convenience of the 


writer. Take for example the follow¬ 
ing two sentences,: 

‘The cat went to the eagle’s nest 
at the top of the tree, and it said, 
'The pig is digging under oiir tree. 
The tree is going to fall and then 
the pig is going to cat your babies 
and my babies’. 3 

These are the eleventh and 
twelfth sentences in the very first 
book of the series and it cannot 
be denied that they are difficult. 
The first is a compound sentence, 
where the prepositional phrase acts 
as an adverb of place, and the 
sentence includes direct narration 
too. In the second sentence ‘going 
to...’ has been used first to show 
inevitability and then to show 
intention. Similarly expressions 
like ‘going to go’, ‘going to come’ 
and ‘This man is very old. He is 
going to die.’ arc not incorrect but 
can be confusing in the initial stages 
of learning a foreign language. 

All the books are beautifully 
printed and illustrated and in spite 
of slips here and there, are bound 
to keep young readers interested. 
It is hoped that they will be reaso¬ 
nably priced so that they will be 
within reach of a large number of 
Indian school children. 

lahwar Nath Sopori 


1. Page S Goldilocks and the Three Bears. 

2- Page 7 Goldilocks and ihc Three Bears 
3. Page 4 The Eagle, the Pig and the Cal. 
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f$rcY % wfarftw sjqttmr wfa qqYI 

fwi-fapJI - ZfKTlj rpjfPTT. 

aqrmq qfrcr, qr qYfr, qrqqqr, 
KM, wrant: Fqqrf, 

asTlTPT WETCt Y 3S£ 'tVFF if f^rcY 
Jr srrqflrqr qqvqrtrl' qq qYr qqr rrtT 

5PPPT qq wf 5PS itr fafw sttcth- 

PfOT qY tfT qqf qqt i qq qrc 
q? fqm saat m srk a*qiqqi 7%r 
qq| f% etc; Yt qtqqn 

qrYt Yt srercq qnt fqr qqqr 

qqwrrcr-fqYq ‘qiqfqqr’ afr 11 (fvrc- 
srarcftr?, 'tiat-rraq tawf') qqfq 
Er qqYt ail Y?qr Jr rrrqfsrqr qq^qrq 
fqY qq i q? qfqq ft qT fq fim- 
fqenqq qq Ytf srYqqqtf sq qRtfqsr 
art fqYqarai, sftaY, qqqfYprY qTfq qq 
fqqqq-fqvYqqr qrtar, «fl qtqsr qqJrcr 
Jr 7T5TPnq fqvqfq^rraq, qqgq qY 
qtqqo sto tOwt Y fepr fqqq Yt 
lai stY* qqqr qfcr-snpq fYqi q^ 
srqftr stq 5?qq7 % ¥<r Jr mnY | l 
yqqi qsjt qqq ^q % 

sqrqqr siYt: qrqlT qsi|jpT Jr snqrfqq 
| i qqYt Jpqq qieft Si q«ft7ai 
Yt vft qnft qft % i qT gqfwtqq 
Yt ^YJ*rT stYt: qfeqYqr % qtqqqr 
gtY % qrtw q^ ?qrfl StYtinq 5Tt 
qfi arc qiar i 

qrq qY sreqrqf Jr finra | t 
^fqqq if 'Yq*r’ qq 'qiqfqqqn', 'w 
trr%q qq qftqnnfqq: fcrcq' a*n ?riq- 
faqr qq^qrcr % xq^q qq fqYqqiYr Y 


topYtqrrni % qrc qqq qeqm Ji '%rci 
^qsqraY ir qfqfqqrcr % fqqrq’ qq 
fq%qq fYqr qqr | i feftq 
q^qiq q fgrcr % qmfaqr qq-qref qq 
qflTTqr qqr qrqrc'r # q^ff || 
11 qrc % rrsqrqY it qq?r: 'qrgftr^q', 
'qnr oq qfqq-fqqqjqq ftrqq’, 'Yqqiq 
qq qrqrqqqrqq fvicq’, 'sYqqrcsrqqq 
^qtrf^qqf qq q^fqqqq; fsrqq’, 'qrqr- 
fsicq’ qq ‘5r3V-fvr?q’ qrr fqYqq 1 1 
srfJqq rrsqrc q srrqf?rqr qqrcrqj % 
mfqffipE qq?q tt iqqrq {qnrx qqr 1 1 

ftr Hnqq fqYqq Jr ?rerq ‘fttcq’ Y 
ffrq^q Jf rriq^EI "STPET q i <*jj i qtTr 

11 q? q% ^»rYq ara | 
wppt snY qqq ?ftq-aq?qf Jr 'qq-qm- 
fwT’ qq fq%qq fYq qrY qq rft 
'fwr’ Y trrqrq S T|rcY Y sftqqjriWi 
tfk qqrcramrqrq YT qfe tni: qsi 
?Y qrqT | i tnrYsq vrfqqq^q % qqr Jr 
‘trftnqr qvq' Y st^piq fanr rra^fr 
g^qqn Y am fnqiY nfq 
alar Jr as wYr qqiq fqqi qrq at 
'qqvqw-fsicq' Y mqrq Jr, Jiti fqqqm 
Yif -snfJq qff 7? qrqffi i qqY«rc 
qqq Jr Jpqqr Yt firprfqqw qrqqir 
fqtTfW qrqrc: q^ fYcT qq 

qrq qq qfqq, Isrqnw qq 
qiqrqqqi. qtqq-qsfqqq ^rqfsqqY 
qqT qm sfk Jr 5H w aff 
qrt^rr i +qiqtq, <nq, Y5iq?m srYt: 
qrqiqTqr, qtqq-qviq, nun sAt qqt 
iJr sftqYf Y eerpts qqqrrrr Y fqYqq 
Yt Tqfq f^rct Jr wfe qq % iYt 
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fe nm ft % iftvraf an 
nft-anrf aft an fta if’ tt an n| 

I 1 STTTsf anifHI it Tft fsrafST 3 ft 
nfea TT anjFTOJ f%3TT I Stft HlFaWT 
f?RFT % fan aft Tin ‘fen’ Tsa 
nft fam $ t sfe aft ft Falnn m 
nmnnn: ftt ana tt ft mi at, a? 
iff nan; nar 11 

sn nftsn it 'fen’-fantta; nRtjrt 
% FWlanirr T Fnq fETPt nft § 1 XX 
aft tuft it t?t nr nrnr | faMin- 
fen’ ^'mrrtt an a? 'afar' in 'ft1 
sft namm ft nmft % nftna % 
vftxxxx fnfft ftnr 1 1 wmw: 
fet fftn Ta if nama ft nrnft an 
wfet a^nr |, aft naan Fara 1 1 
5H fen an fta; irftrfef ft naft 
f, feran Fftan aft n=aip n aft 
‘airnn fes fftarn’ nia+ n?n if 
faRtn^aa; fftt 11 ftftn inn n 
‘fen’-few nrwr % ft *z n ftir I; 
nron hrt Fftan nnftnsm ft irt 

II ^y ftnr, rt gma; an isfrtf^r 
'F?ft % afnfe; nanrm' ftnr 1 

ftn-aaftf ft ftr, fnft 
tnftsrir irt Tfr nm nft |, n yrft f % 
n% ttTnftn ft ft | 1 Fjpft % ftanraf 
fwk it ftp % arena a arenn anft ft 
iff naan nnnr ant mama; annft ft 
n? nam if aft amt 1 a fen % 
3° nn Mt FnaftFa? an a? 
mnn naan | ft; "nfaFna; aTamana: 
afe-arer ftft-ftft am % atfrn if 
?rmr in ft amr | ft; q;z^ 


nnnT 11” it? nfff &nt nrn n?r fnir 
mnn nft nrn^wnr nmn ?r 1 
?nt srtPR 3 G 3 hx fmttf IfTntftR 
fnnis'r nr nn ^ | ft; "snfe ft 
nniTR ft nifftn nnr rntr 
n? nmn-ftiftT trft nftiff ?r nnr, 
i^n nrftfn rr^ nf? % 

it st irnt ftr ftft erftrir if 
feftn m nnr 1 n? nftftn nftrftiT 
ftwr % Tnr-nrftin if ft ??t t" 
sttr % nmnn n^rnff ir j?nT nft 
ff I, ft ftnTrrt ft fftn fninn-arnnr 
% Tnrrn % ftnT | 1 

ft Inn ft nq; ft?; nfs ?nRT 
«th ftrn ftnr nft T?ft 1 

ftnrni I wm-wxx j?nft tt trinnn 
ftnr |, fnit nftr ftifn if tin; % nm 
nm fetT nnt | 1 n? ttEiinn 
n^ftn fenn-nnn, ftnftnttr ftn nwn; 
it n ?ft % Ttitn nnrftm nft 
tt -rmr 1 

ynT ft nnit Ttfnn; Ermr^qr 
ft nmt ft ft gfft | 
itft ft it nnrrfe ferr | 1 

ftra xm 

^nn Tftnft - nranfft qt^T, nrrftir 
^rm-fts, niTTtTRfy ?a ^ o; 
nn^fti 

n? jrtt nnnrnn ft nmfitft 

ninifftr ntnr ft || 

Tftnrftf Tt ftft ^crrn 1 1 fftff 
ft TtgitR ftr Iftt ?it n? ehr n?n ?> 
nn^?r im * Pn ^ ft 
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wnsnrnr nft n?gn ft nf i nnntn tt 
itt ftnr-ntnt x\m nr n? ?m ^ fn 
n? ?! fftft T7 urnr t TT? ; n3ft Itt 
ft nnmft n nPtfet Tinrn ft 7 " snn 
ft itfnT ifftr nftn n? ?! nrnr I fn 
a? gmft ninr ft innrmT nmft ft 
ftn 5^ ft; i ^nft nfe it n? nfnrn 
trann | i snnn snT ft ft thtt |: 
ngnt ft nft Tt ftnft nmr nrnTt- 
nrft nmftn nafaft t ft 7 - ^ftfnn 
nnmr Tpj^fa-ft ft aft-ln spn 
nrfftiT ranrnft t nnrn ft | ftn w 
nfe it fttrft ntar if nn nn nmiR 
tt nft ft ennnr nnft Tfnnt if nft 
st nftt; ^Rt n? ft; njam Tnnfe; 
frrfer ft 7 ftfrn | i Tt^arc ft man 
ntnt % fftft fen ft nrat nft 1 1 fet 
arm % tnnTin fanft nn Tfanni ffet 
ft I, ngam anl nna nfn nft aanr 
ft mmin mar % nnftn ti sntn nw 
nrnr ft I srjam an nn?n ft nftr n i 
^ Tfftrft TtFnam Tnanam it trfn 
nT ipnfnft tt fan |nft nfftt sr?|n 
Tt:ft 11 fen | Ft nantrnn war ft 
TMknT femmaf an nafaft I 
vftjt nnafn Ft at ft, %fer srnnTa % 
arnm nr nnft aft armr nna nft 
| i a?f ft nft ft aft ft nnft I ft 
Tfermf if T?r nm | ftT a? fftft % 
arsT % Fntf fa?fn nar nft ft i annsa 
nnftir vhx ‘afaan ant’ ft I ftanTa 
nnn srraiTarat awm if Ifer 11 ana 
aft I; afn an ft amn nfft % 
afn In aT fta if ntm an^fn ft 


nnnar ft nft ant i?n ftt t afe 
nft % nfn In if ftft ninnnr fafta 
ft Tftift afe ^nn-nia t a Ft 

TanratT % afeafe ft ag^ama; 
Fan a T aa^a an a aft |, naat anra 
ft nft aaaT I i Fata ft nft aFaaaf 
rn ftaamt if arann't aftr | ft aa- 
Faft ft ftftaawT an ana ftnat |- 
arrna ftf ftngarn n 

fnaa/nn Fanta anan % ft ft%/n?r- 
nrn franr nna f/fnn% ftnft n t at 
ntn % lama % am aa/^r 
nrna an ft/an Iftft aftft atT 
Ftfa; an ^nanar/aal arft aft sift a 
ar/ft% aal aft aaraa nrat a'ga/ 
nnaa % nfft ar/itfr fta ga-f^a an 
nFgara a;aa Ftna/?n ftra aarmr ftaft 
if/n?nn arft Fafer ft fenf i 

Tft aFaiar afaaftfaa Fan! ft ft 
crm aFafaa; atnaf % nia atga am 
naif ft aaFaft ft smaT ft aft 
aftt aaft t i ‘ftrrn ft aft’, ‘at ft 
$3 aft nrnft’, ‘aaffta ft*t’ naf aFa- 
at^ aaft e^arar aft a^^fa ft ttana 
afaar % anrar feta; amft an aft | 
afft ftnft qrnT ft ansr-atnft an 
afnan aft | i 

naffttift nranr 

F??ft-faiW 7 t : annta arnf; Fttnfr- 
nraanmm aaam, ntnrr-^; K^° 
(firafn FTFranr); 50 Ff<> v?v; 
nta Tal 1 

5 FttT % si 7 fen; a» if mar, 
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arm fastra % fasrm, mgaiar an 
A wt. thti am Fannin ag- 
HF^T, nSHTTWT n>Hni Til Ft awl «K 
n^iFra nai ?! i an f am narrat it 
attar trfst^r^, man anr maa Front 

IT T7TTfV=r ^>r A fTHTT gar | I qT 

train an ft Tit aafsai it ntr ft 
n«nn nnta fawnt fffnnf tt %aa 
T TTZ HIhFtT Ht%n ft SRfNt ft 
T° ^5t H ftfl ft Nrr ft af | i 
f^fi fsrsTi’t a 5 ni Tfim a gf£ ft 
nans pj TTo-Trrar fi qr-qr ttetit 
ir am trt t an, fgnt-faami ft 
$ w *t tt "sttfe afer, aar, 

=Efnt, anr nk -anr firatff tt qr- 
T[T tsr? firaT 5 RT | I ^ipEH Jj 
!rf^HTT ft shit an: ng Tgt |:-f^T 
tra TrflnT, am faanit if naan 
«=TT TTTT, raremjr A aHTT Tgn T^Rr, 
! = j tt fsrarjr ft fafna'f tt Tpm 
S* naTaifm (Nr kct anar afa 

TTS-annr HIT TTJ-TTS- 

'itiRT arr aa ^ramprt Tar Vr i 
^ * ^Pna *ranni a ana-nma 
'Tiw-T-'ar, at^aror fatrr k yir, 
Fanraqa Tran nnr fgnr a 

TKprr f^rq'f <rr ff^r em ^ 
^ t f iff, JT -'. HnET! TTT V 5 V 

Tfi *f f^si Fran % fffnn-rar ft 

RiT^T-^lR ?:j ^ | 

^fTTErr sa-afna fmrr% sthnt- 
?* ^TTfT |t, gRT or rr* h^IT 
a wk*, arfarfi, sfiTTT, ftnrfs^ 

?^rrt, ararata arfa afm r^rfVzff 
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ft ant amt 11 anrfn, gn fnfnnf 
a;r "am trjrr 'tfraErr^iTr re^Fvrcft’' 
% Trm-Ttm aPt 'T^-rsr^TTriiff 
gw'taa” ait atTf^n fTTTar gtTft at 
a? ett HPrar aWiift trariir aa ttami 
HT I "TT^ftTET Vi^k' TT, HR ? V 
ysf te, tirth hFt ga-Tram ? 
(fn^r itt fTFrerTST % it %? arai 
aa ift Htitia aft ftar, "aata fsrsTTjT- 
fafitHr’' & Ejf htett aa ft ttaw aft 
ftat i ttana \ (farerr af firett? % 
aar tt^HtH V* (F^fft tnffar 
Tt TTfaat) ?r% hit it ^aa fast^ 
taaa I f% ?tr amr a aaatt arftara 
aat ft ft aft aarat at t a?f afa 
aaftea ata Farr atar aa ft 
aft ftar i 

ataarfiraim ^ (arratTnaFft 
aafeaf ft? aaaa fariTTra) fRtat 
aFT^fT aftar aai f, afa 

"a^^g’ , tt fh FaaRar fmr at 
'‘^raT, “arat", "sa" ( W ) ^a 

aaa a^aaar a Farr aft i aft Trsata 
° ^ sraa f ft af 
"^aiarTtarT saaTar" "gafaart" ft 
^TTwatf, aiaft ?a Harraa 
“wpa~r HRata F^^at-afafa" % 
afalaa k aaraa ft anft ft *mat f i 
" va t" * «wr mra arra ft ^ar 
W^SmmVnmi aarfa 
m arTfnrv aFaatwr it 

si ama: asa f :- 

(t) MMinnir % f^ v w1 „ 
aaa a, ama yar ''arafn^ wr - ^ 
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N;t "a^aaT HRafaf' rt ar ft 
FaFaa Rna^aa aatff a aaa 
af % i 

(^J "saaf-ami”, at5- 

a'taar” tAt "frraffa aaafta’' am 
HPratm f Ftet a^ f, Fa^ laa 
atTTaFTT a?T7 ft F*afaaf ar ara ft 
gfert aat gf t i 

{3) ffnt Fasrai % -fiff ft, 

“aTEaFaTE FJttsn-flf, aaAr" srrr aaT- 
fta, "agira-aifwTT" f aarfa a 
aFaa: aaatat aa arat at i 

(v) sHRRTa-Fswirt ft 'afar 
EaiagifTT: aar aaiaaRt fafrar'' aft 

at JtcftFsra 11 

(k) |pst FtIVt asnafa f aata 
gafaaiTafta aa% |, aa :- “atFaT 
aiar" (HRia-a), “aarr-aFTTNTT” 
(^o ««)" ''^’a trhhh’’ (i° Wt), 
"a?a aHraa” (t«s) i 

(^) afma aeara (»[faiTEa) it 
"saiaru TTFaFTa, Tiaaa” f 

amaa FaTFaa “aRffaiT’', ‘'Tffar- 
aais", “aTaai'‘ arfa f “sn^a” at fea 
aq ftft at at^a ft aiatfaar 
FaTa^g ftr a? aiat i 

at at, ja Fhhrr ar^a 
aft Farrara ft a at FgNt % aiarn 
Fsrer^ f Faq FaTa?tg a^t tpth- 
^faT Fa^ ftnt i 

5TataaaTa fan ft 


Nt Faa amrfaaf — atga Ti%n — tr- 
ttt a^a, Fj^ft, a fa ^at 

Aft fira Tgifaaf - Ti^m arsa - 
Ttaairt qrR a?a, fr?ft, aN tiA 

at?m nfa atr Tt^te ana ft 
-T^Tfaaf ara a=st ht fiat %aft f 
art: a qT aaar-ar aftaanar aqaiar 
aga raiaiFaT f i "rifw a ‘iprrf % 
ai^aa a aa% afraa ft affa’ tt% 
tt TTEa Tartar a Fit Faaai f, 
area A 'aFraa ft affa' ana tt 
aam th ftaT aar | atr ‘?wf’ tFet 
ti fiat aat f i faf affta 

% HTa hi vni f faaaj f aarg A 
Aaft tt aa-aa q?ai-ra aaa ftai i 
ga aaf Taaicaar fhna ft 
araaT flat i ?a aratT ar ga arqit 
Ff T ifa a agt TaartaT ftaa an 
faram gm t, araa A q^F anfiaa; 
Faaaa f tit zgna ninaT f i Ttfsr 
gT aa% atr a aiRa ft araat % 

farq aarftn I atr arsa ana atsrarq 
aiRa ft ft ehtrt arrtft At ft fas'* 
a f, safar* nfa an ?taa-far aataa 
aaaia Fw gaf aaFr araa a ^Fann 
ftgna Faaai % i 

faff ffm aaat aFafaFa raanff 
an aaaa Tat Afar at ft arar f - 
Trfut tt aaaa Aht ft f i ?aft 
aAOT ana sitt tfjfta Tgifaaf Tanr 
qaft aaa-afa tt affaa Aat f i tt% w 
% Tgratanr ft mat f Faq *w5f', 
‘Faa an’, ‘qr ata Fmaaf, ‘maar 
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*rk 474*7', w mkV 4475 
q7%rf%qt %t qqqi fkmrr ^ft |; 
^ %tf ■*% w Tk^q % qff | i 
%t f f -%tq ^gif^rf fq§ % ^ftR 
ft 447ff 4%, %%4 4t f % 34%t qf%4 
tqwq | 1 

TT%5T % ‘ 4 * 147 ’, ‘qkr’, 'qrkq’ 
WRft qrqTtqt EpgTffirf 44 ^ ^ 
^ | 1 ‘qtqq^n qn 3747 ’ 4 sznq m 
^ 5^ PJ4 ft^RT | | kqftfqq’ =rff^ 
W^’ wtqknkq % 'qr^fj ^ 
ifsiqrT’ ft k[i kk |, q^ft if q^; 
^tk q4> ^fl<%t ft fVpjft ii[i(HT 

34747477 44 ft | fk faqT§-44T ft 
wfkqr ft wft | 1 ‘q^rfqf’ % qqr 
qwq*nq qft-ftrai t>Hi3; = 4 i§di fk 
rqrqqqrq ktr qft qt qrqra sq i ^d r 
^ qf%-q , gcft ft grp*? qjqpf 1 1 ^hnj 
% srnror % qr*^ ‘qqftkq’ 'g^kf’ 
?r wt^t 433 % q7§Tqt | fiff% '^rfqq 1 

4 H ft 747 % \M 74 4T4T7 ^TTcfiV qiqf k 
f4T 44T I t ‘*4177 2%’, '4T44 41% 477 

432 ’ %k ‘qqq’ kwqq rnrra ft %ft 
47 §rfqqf f 37 % 4f 4 qffkr qff trtff 1 
54 445 ft 444 444 ) qrgTft 'qq; 

SfTT g47 4Tf ’ I I f4T42 ft ftftm 
77%?7 ft 47444 TTqfttt |, 4f f4 
*P§I4% S %f%4 444 34T4 % 

f%§73 % 4? q4 4|4 43# 744T f I 
%5F % 7737*Ttf%47 47ftq ft g^3¥[f% % 
TWlff % 41%fw 4T4 4T44f W 4T4 
q7§T4% % *4747^4 |4T | fk 
^4 ‘4T4' %ft | I 

4T44 ft 'J77% 47% 47 447 434 ’ 


** 3# 47 ft 3747% qqf gf aft , ^ 
4| 4^4 qi^pfr 44?n | w'jfa 

4r?4?r 4%qqi^% T44R % 4T4R 
4T f4^T m - % qr^fqqa- 

& q?r Ef4;4 4|4 47T2 

4T4T | ( 'STf4q?q qfj '$\Z- 

^ 4r44?4', f^4T^ ?t fcdR 4 ^’ if 
4TT4 qqr 4g4 4 %ej 434 ; ^ | 

^ 4%^24t qqrrqrtft 4544 'r qq ff 
43^ 544t f 4k q4f?rq 4R4f4 f^qf 
% 4?% f42 444 4ff f44% 1 

TflfST 4ft 4T44 4T4f 4%4 
qttt f 4\t ?4f%q 4t4t # tlgTfqiff % 
ffsft % f%4t 4t qfdfqfq qr^rqf 4444 
^ f%q qifffqqf ^4% 4t 44^24 4tT4t 
tfqt 1 

444f%?fft 

44tcft |f ^[4: 4ff4?4 fqar; tT44T4 q"4 

4T4, f454f, 4. ? ^ ; »p 4 ; S^.eo 

%4 4?T % fcflf if 34trft || ^4 
^rf | 4f nfqjrf *r tr|4 *ff 
l4f | I 

45 qqr 4 ft fqr 4^44 qfttqr 44 

tfT I fit 4f 44T 44T4F 4f54 ft 4T4T 
t f% 45 34t4t S(4 5^4 | 

41 5^4 t 

5tk 4ft 44T 441% % f^q ' 54 ' 
5fk '44' «Pt 4?frt 44454T 4I4?4? ft 
4rfrr f i 

f % at 4? 44T4r ft 4fT4T 44t4 
ft 44T I f% 4ft 4k 444, 3R% sftt 
f%, 44^4 4k 4rt4 f 4 4tf% 4T ?44t 
44414r ft 44^44 ftwr 4!t|t f t 4ft 
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4 t 4 qq; % P 4 q %ft f fit 54 % % f%q 

44t 4k 4ft 4t4 ^ ft ^ pqq <rft 

^ft f ft 44 % erqr ft 44% ft 4wt f i 

4%44 4% 44> 44T ft 44 tgT | 

fqr 4 fqff tt gw 3 : 4 % 45 % 4k 

qffwq 44t%44, 4T4 if f%42t 44t 
4T 4^4t | 4% 34% 444 4% 

q%% f44T 4% 4ft t^t 47 4qW I q% ft 
4f44 % 4t §74 4 I 4%f4 7 4 fm 
W 4? gg%4 34WT4 '34t4% 

|| fq F I 

'Tf^TT ^ fWT €t ^TT ^*5 

^tjf'-l %■ ^T^fT l 'I ^f 

5tq;i44 4% §I*T fr 4T I - ? 5,’j ? 4% 
4|4 3tT4% 414 4ft t I 

qq> 44q:r 4tt qqr 434% 1 4147 4 
^44 t c 4rt k qq; fet qft q?if % frw 
4ff 4T44T 4t?% I %f%4 5f *Tf f7 
44% 474 4T 4|44T f 4% 4§ 4t 4^4% 

f 1 'ST4%4 f".’ ft) 34 47 

tq 1 .Wt ftw 4T% §TfR% tSlf %, 

qt 474 % 41% 4% 4tt 44t 44 

t?r 41 (% 5^1 ^4 43Wt 44 % 44 r 
4k '4Tt % ^4 3^4 % : 'ITttt %t 
4T4 ft ft % J*t 4T4T 4% qff 4T§4% 

ft) 4 ft qft % ft 4 T t 74 t %t 4 

45. '44% 44 4% 5*f 4k ^4 

<474 %t 444-444 t't% 4ft %4 tlf ! 
4447 f 4§t 44-4ttt-444T qtl 4t<B 
474% | 4tk 347 |, 4§t % 444- 
444 ft% f 4§t 4t%t ^47 f "" 
474 f l’ 

%4T 44 4T§%, 4%4% 474% 4?%t 
?44 4^H7 274417, 4?% 4% %4>t ftE^T 


if 3f7 3§t'"'"k4T 4t% ft 44 % 

% 4k ftfit 41%t 47747% 447 47q 4747- 
fq-.rr % 474 I 

qrr fPjktqr 34 444 447 
^47 4447 f 44 43^77 % 54 4774 47 
k ‘44 3447 47 ft J4 4$ 44% f 47 

q4 ^4 ft %44T 47 4ft 444T ?. 

4 ? ffwqft 47471: '4g MV 4fon 

fk4 4T 44474 k4I4 44 %tf 7)34747 
iptf 5447 47 —' 47 ff 

474 4ft 44141 4§t f5 f i 
315 4 44T 4Wtt 4744 4T47 

| - 4§ 4t 44 34% f - 527 4f ft 
4 % 774 % 4 § 4 % 44 % f t 44% qf% 
7 % #f% 4k 4 #7% %7-TTt ft4f% 4 
44% 4% % 4T4 47ft %tt 7 §477 

4 tq 4 ° ft° 4R 7 ft f %k 4T43 44 44 
474 4§ f%7f% W 4|4T f I 

444T f, 4§ 44%4 4% ^47 ?4t f 
ftS?J 4§ 44% 34% f4T f4T f > 

4k ^4% % 3% 4Wk 444% f k 
4§ 4§ 7ft f : '544-1 ft>cT4T 4§TTT 
f**' •■'% 4k 47473% 4 ft% ft % 474 

^t £5 4f ftft.%% 4lf4T|4 4 % 

44%-ft§7% 477 % 44 J3 447 ftqT 

f.5*ft 4% %4>7 ^47 47 ft)447 4f7 

4k47 44iqr 44T.' 

f4 r44T477 qft k 344t 474- 
f%4tft 57744 ^: 4«4% %7 414 34 47f- 
47§4 % 474 734 fr 4f | 44Tk 7TfT 
4% 4% 574 4§ 34% f%% 4% 7744 47 

34% 4§f 4|4T ft 44T 47.7^57 

47 4i| 4k 4f44 ( 3444 4^4T ) 47^- 
47§4 % 374 4 rftt 4444 % 47?f 4747 
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wre m 5 ft ret*? 3WT 

freft cRMtt t|5tr qr i 

sre 3i| qp ?n; <ret-*fft-iNrt 
& | stftre uf Epgr 3 tt ttsrar | {% 
J^r 5T5fr ^ itf^rfet; 3^nw if tts^ 
$t wre «f srfo ^ i *. 

^ire 5fTT OT% 3T fcff 3 ^ |ts 3tt 

si if f«Rt t| 3 .3§ stw 'retq 

^ 3? ?tre 31 ST STT ; stt% ?m Stsf 
tr % TgT qr tfk 3? 3% 3IS3T T^T 

m .’ ^ 3T5FT *1333, 3£ f% ggj 

5?“ 333 J I 

rewt s ?rer trt 3mt 

^ 3^jrit ?r^ ^pret ^ i ^q^ntr ij 
'imf ^T 3 Trftrefor, SfafaE qZ3Tqf 
^T *Khk 3?I I I 3T3 eft fgqre irpn=T 

% ftrtft qt hit 33 ^. 

(sresti) itl< p {'is'*} - ) ?ffa; *re?r- 

33i 33 3Tf 3lf?Tip.wpf^r , 

tt^sr fqtre s3t ^?pt 3 
qiTT ptT eft ^'rf 5HT7 3ff ft; Tfttre"^r 
313 3ff 33t 3f3T | 

333>fpt 

Modern Management Techniques in 
Educational Administration. A publi¬ 
cation by Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration, New 
Delhi—Tear 1971. pages 542. 

As part of the celebrations of 
1970 as the International Education 
Year, the Asian Institute of Edu¬ 
cational Planning and Administra¬ 
tion, New Delhi organised from 
Nov. 2 to 12, 1970 a Regional 
bemmar on the Application of 
Modern Management Techniques 


to Educational Administration, and 
the book is a compilation of the 
report of the Seminar, discussion 
papers and various statements. 

The first part of the book 
covers 99 pages of which the first 24 
are concerning the recommendations 
and discussions and the remaining 
75 pages constitute annexures re¬ 
lated to names and addresses of 
participants followed at the end 
by Key Note, Presidential and 
Valedictory addresses. 

The second part of the book 
comprises of the Appendix portion 
containing as many as sixteen dis¬ 
cussion papers by management 
specialists and experts with selected 
bibliography at the end of each 
paper. Some of the papers are 
really thought provoking and bear 
great significance. The utility of 
behavioural sciences in Educational 
Administration, use of computers 
and various aspects of Educational 
Research and Administration have 
been discussed at length. 

A student of comparative edu¬ 
cation may get interested in the 
14th and 15th papers which mainly 
deal with Educational Planning 
Administration and Management in 
the Republic of Korea and Japan. 

The participants including the 
Resource Persons of the Regional 
Seminar, it seems, have considered 
Educational Administration and 
modern management, but have 
ignored human relations, an element 
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af paramount importance. Edu¬ 
cation cannot be totally taken as 
Natural Science but has to be 
considered as Normative Social 
Science. Any typeof administration 
is bound to be affected by tradi¬ 
tions, ethos and beliefs and cannot 
function in vacuum. It would have 
been desirable, had any participant 
thrown light on the question. 

The book will prove of use to 
those who control and direct Edu¬ 
cational system as it contains 
valuable information on modern 
management techniques applicable 
to existing educational administra¬ 
tion, which has rather become 
routine and time consuming and 
it is high time when it should be 
made developmental. 

The quality of the paper used, 
the printing and get up, are all 
excellent and graphs, charts, foot¬ 
notes etc. have been properly 
inserted. 

The title cover is very attractive 
and impressive. 

C. 5. Bhatt 

Guided Composition Exercises by 

D. H. Spencer: Longmans ; Pages 57 

Price Rs. 5/-* 

As the name of the book 
suggests, it contains guided com¬ 
position exercises and ‘aims to lead 
students, by gradual stages, from 
the mere imitation of selected 
sentence patterns to the independent 
construction of sentences within a 
given framework 1 . ‘It does not aim 


to teach essay-writing in the format 
sense’ but ‘to give the students 
practice in composition 1 . 

In part one sets of a key sentence 
and five groups of words are given. 
Students are required to frame 
parallel sentences on the model of 
the key sentence. There are 120 sets 
of exercises on tense usage, condi¬ 
tionals, passive, indirect speech, 
anomalous fmites, infinitive and 
‘jog-form, phrasal verbs, conjunc¬ 
tions, relative pronouns and some 
other sentence patterns. 

In nearly all the exercises in part 
two a single paragraph is to be com¬ 
pleted or rewritten. ‘The main lines 
have been laid down in some details’ 
and guidance is offered in varying 
degrees. Tn most of the exercises 
special emphasis has been placed 
on a particular aspect of English 
usage.’ In the section. ‘Fixed Alter¬ 
native Key Words’ there are Five 
types of exercises. In one students 
read a description about one thing 
and then write a similar one about 
three different things based on the 
given information, or information 
for the first paragraph is provided 
and pupils have to supply it for the 
second and third paragraphs. In a 
different type of exercise some 
journeys are described and students 
asked to write about them in 
reverse. Some exercises require 
pupils to construct paragraphs about 
different persons or activities with 
the help of given information after 
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reading model paragraphs. Pupils 
write two paragraphs on two 
persons on the basis of the informa¬ 
tion supplied and then construct a 
third one describing themselves in 

f 

similar terms. 

In the section Tense Usage and 
Verb Patterns* with the help of 
information given in the form of 
programme for examination* class 
time-table or sentences in a table* 
students are to write paragraphs 
using different tenses. Another set 
of exercises requires pupils to HU 
in the blanks with the correct verb 
forms or verbs in the passive form 
and to then rewrite the completed 
paragraphs in di fife rent tenses. 

‘Variable Alternative Key 
Words', the next section* has some 
passages with some blanks which 
arc numbered. A list of words and 
phrases is given. Several passages 
can be written by choosing different 
words from the same list* 

There are mainly two types of 
exercises in the section ‘Placing of 
Correct Structural Words'. Some of 
them require students to fill in the 
blanks with some given structural 
words and then rewrite the para¬ 
graph using some other content 
words. In other exercises two or 
more sentences or groups of words 
are to be joined with conjunctions 
and in some cases to be put together 
in the form of paragraphs. 


On direct and indirect speech 
there are only five exercises in the 
first three the passages are to be 
completed with the indirect form 
of the sentences given at the end 
while in the other two, students are 
asked to reconstruct the original 
dialogue on the basis of given 
passages. 

In part three exercises become 
less controlled. Quite a few of them 
are on paragraph writing. In some 
a paragraph is to be built round a 
group of sentences. Some incomplete 
ones arc to be completed. Only the 
first and last sentences arc given in 
some exercises while in others 
ordinary incidents are outlined* 
Pupils have to write complete 
stories with the help of outlines 
or beginnings of stories as well as 
some words. There are some letters 
too and students are required to 
write similar ones making the given 
changes. 

In the section ‘Passages for 
Reproduction 1 at the end of each 
passage there are seme nee-comple¬ 
tion exercises. Students are asked 
to rewrite the passage imagining 
themselves to be one of the charac¬ 
ters. 

The book ends with ‘Suggestions 
for Free Composition’. In one type 
ol exercise pupils are to write ten 
to fifteen lines of dialogue appro¬ 
priate to each of the given situations. 
Another type requires them to write 
250 words describing what happened 
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when a friend of theirs faced a 
certain situation. 

This little book with graded 
exercises of a large variety, interes¬ 
ting situations and a score of 
delightful illustrations is easily the 
best of its kind. 

Ashok Mathur 

‘gsjftitn Wif f (), fto TmjHR 
to; wm^-Trsr'TM hht, <r ° U v, 

- hr $q7 

■’pi) <pr tor’ ft<> tptjhr qq 
srtEt? qftqqq hrer | t ^tor Jr 
'gq % qiHTqto ft ^ 
q? ft iwr | fa sth m%q 

‘ft STPTifWrlT to I % OT-tTFT 

% 3xR?Tfto Eft ^fqrTcT 

ftr ft gcr 'faq-ftto cpsr ‘tra- 
srtrrf' w fto § ftr wrrcrR 
faftor EFT fto | 1 mft; 
^ ’ct*t tr srqiRrft sfR toft 1 ’ $rfto 
Sfo to ft ft: TTltonft qfe 

to Fto t* to 'ftqfcft ^ 
?r to | 1 to, w am tt sntr^ 
toq 1 7 qto ft toft gfqr ftr 11 
to to Jrcgn hrep ‘yto er to' q 
to g?ir | 1 qfrujm ^ f ttt | ft: 
href ton |ft gtr ft jto b%hht 
; ft HH^r 11 ET^tsfr ft ^to % 
to href % to ■ft ft 

nnito eft to § to ton qqft & 
gT srr qft 1 1 

JIFJH HR^F n ft qi^T I ft HREp- 
TTT % *ft«T ft STRJH to I - 


(srto, nan fr=tr hh sift*); tthh 
(to, m hhi srRT^r q;r to fto) 1 
£rto ftft qiq IR5T qq to 
ft to HTH (sqfei) ^ w *i hi to 

ffft to I I HREF ft 5 ft T^THT HHTH 
ft jtoftr EFT Efrrft 

toft HTHH TTfft |i t^F toft, HSTyF 
cRT HRF STRcT Hft ftHT I 

ton ir to qsnrft ft fttonr ft 
qf I H(T qqft ft STHrft H qHRR 
3Hft ftft hhi to htt <?H7 to I 1 
TTHTH HSHT | EfJTT HI^T ft 

HHTH frqft ft ftoEpTT HIT HT|EFT ST^T 
hTHT HH TTHT | ? HTTHH 
Ef.T I 1 !T| fRnHT, ?sto 

HTTEpr toft 4, 'JJfT Epr HREP EFTHT, 
ft to ft sto ert qmq ftpT 
JTHH Epf Ef? ton PEP RTR TThr 
I, H5HTHT toj'rt HHHT ^ I 

torn ft %x tofef ht ton 
EpTHI | Hto fSTHTW ftr 

qqrq wth h HHH-qqq nqar 11 srm 
h>t hhht q^arr to | TTifft ? 
§HlTT, EpHTH HTR, ER toft % -^fT to 
q7q HIHH ft Hft WqHIHT I ^THT 
ftT EPWtT to I fEp HERft to¬ 
ft Stmtft tt qf to % I STRSFlft- 
fEpft HIJER ft toqTtftqHT Hft 7 
HEpft, hto Hft HTfT % q;ft 

^ Hptft 'EpRftw’ q7 erht 

ftdT t, 5T 0 qft 5H it 

t| t 1 7 toq ht^ut 

§ HTT qqr | tofTP HHcfT 

| 1 q§ nq ?nfto | hr^r 
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% wro? snwfr wrr % %% 11 wr* 
gftw wwsn: girar | (*mrw ?fg &) 
^ ‘f%gfq|t' t wtwt Sr wt ‘gfwTT 
wnwY ^ wftxf % w? it xrar | wt 
$a% wf®r w sntn gig | i 

jg fgiriTW grew: 'g*Yr w f^r’ 
gTPP ft gwen 11 fjpt 5ii% mSr wtw 
wft wggpr ^TmTOff W src^fgwoiT 

g?f I WT5T W ^5T^r ?g% W<I% wfag 

w g%f qw qra % nr 'wwi % 
wh'Iih '1 cfzr g% w? tit gfinw % ?t w? 
gW 3 T^t: gWTT I 1 win WIR 'Tl^pfr 
it gwm 5n% gm grew % gig i% w 
3TT% %T fgfipPT WWT % (%% 

fww? fes ?mr i 

XT3IFFW 

66 'w^er' go n%?r gm-wira ir^f 
gg, fe®gr; 3 ?w 3.00, 197, 30 

go 128 

w? fwr %w -r % ft agfr 

W giWTRT %% W W-WW W?R^ I I 
3*ggr ir fagg-g^g w f g mz wwwr 
Sr wPt wwr § i W^pY w gggr kr ? 


gfta^r & wt 1 1 3^ Sr wwrwnr 

w Fww wl fe% *i% 11 ^git 
3^ 3% grwr wggg gxg ^ 
fiwr gg »rf 11 WrapY =i% grwt 
r w^ f gra l 9% wit wt tfljpn % www 
¥RT 11 ww % 'RpsV-wiigt wrwr 
w^rw^fr’ %wc Srsr-fT % wtwtw wisw 
% f%rr -*fr Fwww-wng gw*s% % g?r- 
utTT w|wr| | i 3^^ Sr 353 g^m £ St 
ys tr^wT 128 3 ^ w=*px' % wnwfw 
Sr gg;pt 3W wR^rtt—wth rwr, 
wwFwfw w g^ggr w w ggg.r 

gWT wrjTW fWTT WWT ^ I Wt % 

srarajj nmwrn wm srgtH 9% | 
fagg wggi w gg* sr^'i w 
f^iWT^W wwm Fw 11 5 ftf, w 
3131 ^ wrw % wt irfi% 'wrapt' 
wfenwi % grtr wgwr Fn% n% f gw% 
wmfwtr w wreqfw^ ttrt 
wt %m w fSnwmr gw^wi ?twr 1 
3«t^ wjnr aiwtwr ^ wrw-w^srr 
tralnaiww 11 3W wt wwwi gw- 
3 ^ 1 ' 

W>?HW5? %wr?% 
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tremor q«3 ?r ? 3 

wrwttt %s, fsr?m-^ 

(0 |wr wwt : wwtgT wait wigSpiT ; 
30 rfo »a=, u«?, 

(t) wwmr: wwwwcft; 3® w° tH, 
3 0 'a ° o ( (?) w^Rnjn tgt- 
wtgfg? : fwntT wwr; 30 w® 
?£.' s ‘?i 3° 3- 00 i iy) IwT w ter: 
ttww trww; 3® w° 

go ^.00, (n) gtrtrwtir: gTotrw^wxt 
wwl; 30 go Ht, itat^o =r.oo, 

(%) wTtw-ww FnwSw^ gg : &owro 

WR%^t; 30 go 

go n-®*, 

st^T^rg 

Mtpwgtr, gtwgt (ttst®) 


gpl-^fg : sro gtfs giwrwg; gog® 
^O f ?, t&R, ^[0 Y.Q 0 

PERIODICALS 

U- s, A. 

Kappa Delta Pi Record, VoL 8, 

No. 3, February, 1972, (Indiana) 
The Educational Forum, VoL xxxvi. 
No, 3, March, 1972, (Illinois) 
Administrator's Notebook, VoL xx, 
No* 7, March, 1972, (Illinois) 
Exceptional Children, VoL 38, No*7, 
March, 1972, (Virginia) 

THAI LAND 

Bulletin of the UNESCO Regional 
Office for Education in Asia, VoL 
VI, No. 1, September, 1971. 
(Bangkok) 

















ftSra & ftroyw fowl** im* 

m-Hfiiftamtlf at 9*t{* *i «** p,pra ^ 


PATRAKSH 

(Readers’ Views) 



?T^T7T^ 3>T t&TT ? 


*n qsnajqn; 33 ( sr. th^ ^ 
snr fsrf^a'Hjvqna ^ ^ 

W?" q?t I 3*^ *Jq q 

"JtTti at a?nn ^ trqj ^ j 

Sr irRmrr p 
1 1 swwft 5 n^nqa %j\ 
frqqiraiirai f^niyiT rpqf^q ^ 
I I JPFT WII Tft m?t i 

T®'*** TO it «*t 33l 
m « I inam anr St ™ 

'"* ^r w .m % fwn ^ 
^rm^q^v q\ I 

3 K flimti qf 
v*mwm, ferr fa *, ^ 


fm339Tftr a«fl at 333^3 3 ?t 33T 
sr^a Trfarf^ffer at; twar^rj ^Fg sra- 
a* ar Farjjk qre prrfta 

3 ?t 33 aa a? g?9ta3 srfw St!** 
?rk fajq) 11 

sprt % aan:, ^prr am tren a^t 
a q^ar^a % i*tn ?T*rtTr | ft: 3? 
mrarmft ^q?r om^rtar mgnt % ^ 
^Faa tnftfa ^ naat | m ft* ft^ 
fmtrq % nRtrqat S> sqHwfaa 
atsrer ar qt?r naernr ar ^F'zatts 
ft* S<? 11 

ftrstT ar ftqqna FOTrar, qis^* 
sraftfqf am qfaftfaaf ^jjwr- 
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mfxa f, ?rmrqa ?aat a\ St awf aa 
95 qrar | ata a?rf sgqaia t§t, 
Rrar &ar-7tw it™ m i 
f5ieiT!ftqTr r a wa at amhmi % 
*fta Sr atf w qianrat Si nwfm 
aijt fam am, wt ft: ftrer*! Tda ^ 
*rrm ai tnp *natr | i t*t% 

wfaftrfi ftr^rafea f*mf qc ?ff ft%q 
fa^aa ?rmqiR^rr sratsr | r 
qftamfqqv ni«3 q ftrer^f zm 
13Tq 3TR ar% ftqqf ^ ^IWTTt 
?Rfer 11 

shpt in "qEin'PT q ^rrqt qa 
qrsqq ¥\mtr | ?" 39a ft mm 
wr®a-1 # iff warm m mat m - 
“zrsm'FT % qT-qq ^?qr 

qqr | ?” 

^ at 39a wjr $ aftyq 11 
*|tq[qqi fqf»TW ^CTTWf % ftfflsrftwt 
an mmww amm |; a%a q? ?ftT 
arr^ ft: fea ftaa a-r +la«r wn 
mfzw 7% wm i 

f9rtsn5 trafir ai?r 39 a *f snrtaar, 
ptaiqqr q^ia %a fafa #at a^fa- 
5pjr sarrftiaf ar aaa ^ aglf | 1 
awa tu ?t a^aa-fass ara at afg 
& ata qftaT ar ta^q at Fm aaa 
|ir aafa qa ar aiaR Fa^ vft faftaa 
gtar arFga 1 

qq-qf'aara'i % aaa St a? a*a ■‘ft 
sft^r an naar at ft: Faa faaa % faa 
aqRai at aart a faa aaar 

ftraa af^ % ftra wm ataat 

aaSi aqa*a sf ? 


a| graaf ^ % aaa Sf 

fttamta wrrw¥ m §aa 

TTMfiwat ar °w 1 w tn Fin aara sra §tar 1 
fwww a?5 i a^3r arrataqar % 
ftnt aata arftaa araar-aaa, faafar 
a aaaa ar a%a at aft | at afawa 
w&wjm t r 

aaa fs a a r % 333 Sr grra-fasra 
fraat am qf^ at Fraftat aft 
?iaafa ftut ar% 3?af at a®ai 
awip aa aaT qFaatftra a^f 1 1 

gararaa aai qq-qftrariff a aaa 
a 3 t ag wmraa ar fa weaiqa wq% 
a^Fara Faaai a aaFaa ataat g?aa- 
qFaaia q?aT | atr aaat arar an 
| ? w fw*% at aaaraat ^ afaa 

TaT 33T 1 

aaafta mm a Faa aaff at 
wtmr pn | Taa ftat gaaf at ^jt? 
a^f ift nqqmtqrm %nr*Fr nqfer 
qqaftaaf ai H%a a^t faaf am ^ 3t 
mqqqa ft 1 aaPaa wnma % qt Tta 
| 3*| t»a ?t qua 3q-39at % an a 
333T qraT SJT9 ^ wftia qtr far 
flmft “fsreRiT qumt” qait at nran 
srrawa at 1 

an nwqa at aia ^ %q am 
qaa nfsta qqqtaa ftfqffr ft F?qft 
qr 39 a arm nftmq afr m ? aafa 
f9i9W St qq ar faF^g apw | 1 
qisran % 33 qqfi q^ at 393 a%a 
ntqqqa m 3t 3 pu % inafna hr 
aftT qaat JRtmnfaa fRtfaqf % na- 
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5fftqr gisjrir 

5.. qjfoqifqr {f^Tiftq, mfe, 
«qU'H, 3^'t?RT, q?q) f?Z 
ir?q ^r srtr % ift far 
qqHiwim; sfr aiTT arm fegq> 
tftffirqr srte fafer fa??r ^ 
^raRnrfnnf r v, fq% ! ?rfa 
safari srfafoqT ? 

?TR% vjTtT^ n JT^fqn qi’lFTTT qr 
Wti fa q fe^pnfrqqi 7fjt fafa ? 
«rrq <r qqr qfqfqan Tgt ? 
fWTSTTq T. ttt |ir nTTTT, qqlHdH 
Jpqi sftr wfafafr infaiqt anr ftrsTPr 
fa KtTq it X^'rS |rr fafliyVl <1*5 

swfspr qffarfof, gq^rraff, Mn- 
sfafaRI xfn iffjRTjff fa wtTT q;77t 
qi?r a i?%*r 

qrq qm if 11 

fqwm s^Pt'fr faffpr fa 
«fa grg*r qrfa mgt qfa qg qft fax 


qg^fa ct^q’t ir fe ssm %^ 
q^ER fafWR ?fg ft %^Ep fa , 

qi|^fa "^Sm” 

qr° qRrw ^Rirfaqr rrnm, 

f^3prn<TT (sfar*R) 

Received the Ian. - March *72 
issue of the Naya Shikshak. Shri 
A. K. Jain’s *SeJf-evaluation of a 
Teacher’ makes an interesting read¬ 
ing. Shri Shyamlal Kaushik has 
rightly bemoaned lack of Psycholo¬ 
gical Perspective in our teaching 
programmes. ShriL. N, Gupta has 
argued for linking adult education 
with life but this should be for 
the entire gamut of education. In 
this connection Shri B, S. GoePs 
remark is very apt that since in¬ 
dependence two things have not 
changed viz. administrating set up 
of LA,S, and the educational 

system. Mr M. C. Sharma’s re¬ 
joinder to Shri V, V. John is quite 
effective and stimulating. As regards 
the phenomena of student’s unrest* 
[ have for long been an advocate 
of treating it as a psychological 
malaise rather than a law and order 
problem. One word about the 

Journal* I have very much liked 

the idea of you giving abstracts of 

the articles which gave the Journal 
a bilingual character. Organisation 
of contents anti the get up speak of 
your professional skill. 

s. R. Bhatt 

Delhi University, 

Delhi. 
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"Emerging Role of Teachers 
in Developing Countries” 

Prof. O. S. Dewal in his thought- 
provoking article on 'Emerging 
Roles of Teachers in Developing 
Countries’ in Oct. - Dec, 71 issue 
of your Journal has dwelt at length 
on programmed learning and 
teaching technology. No doubt, 
the latest trend in modem edu¬ 
cation is towards programmed 
learning and teaching technology 
through Television, Teaching 
Machines* FLM and other audio¬ 
visual aides, but some difficulties 
are implicit in introducing these 
processes into the realm of Indian 
Education, Firstly t inservice teachers 
are not prepared well in advance 
through systematic inservice train¬ 
ing courses. Secondly some of the 
following hurdles in making the 
new process successful are mostly 
overlooked 

1- Financial implication at every 
level* 

2, Lack of orientation of the 
administrative officers* 

3, Lack of research to suit the local 
condition, 

4, Bureaucratic domination of 
educational administration, 

5, Younger and dynamic teachers 
have to play the second fiddle, 

6, Lack of physical facilities and 
overcrowding. 


7. Ill-equipped libraries, 

8. Lack of study habits among 
teachers to keep themselves 
abreast of the latest trends and 
findings, 

9. Lack of leadership in Teachers' 
Colleges, 

Prof. Dewal says that Teacher 
programme system can yield the 
highest and the best dividends to 
the students* but he does not 
support his assumption with any 
research findings. 

I would appeal to the pioneers 
of this latest process to ponder 
over these problems and suggest 
remedial measure for improving the 
existing state of affairs. 

H. R. Justa 

SimJa-I Editor* Himshiksha 

"Hang the Headmaster” 

1 have gone through the article 
"Hang the Headmaster” contri¬ 
buted by Mr Mali Ram Sharma. 
The article is a fine exposition on 
the awkward condition of today's 
headmasters. Its language is 
scholastic and superb. Mr Sharma 
has very successfully and vividly 
thrown light on the snags and 
hurdles that come in the way of a 
headmaster in every nook and 
corner of this country. It is hoped 
that the concerned authorities, 
guardians* teachers and pupils will 
change their attitudes after reading 
this article. Really the headmaster 
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is a creature who has to please 
many people like a shop-keeper. 

R RIranian 

Bal Nike tan, 

Pilani. 

limb’d 'T^r 

qsftr-fq ? #; "sot ftra^’’ if 

sRjifcr *ft Jirakra smf *bt Hang 
the Headmaster ^TRTT 1 

Tt %?, m ft; ftnr Erfn qptq; 
mrt rft tmrr wtttctt ffcft |, 
to! sir sr vrm; $t sr^nrr- 
3-h qft tawren jftcft fttsr 
tfi f i qpjfr: srrr; tparmr % qq P 
sRRTRrm qqq qqq; ffcrt 1 1 
ftR=J, rptFTT^TFra qqq % qiq q^snqf ! 
'rarftT!! srk qtsrrft !! t aft gf j 
'rftrmi ! =tnfr ft mM i q* sft ^ ^ 
^■•ft srfwrfw fT IPSOT #, qnft 
ffrar q&Trrqf qf w^zn- 
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W ™ ' r ^Wt =t =RT-T? NtTT 
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^ ITT frq t I 


^rn eft rnerrfipE/^ rneqfq- 
ftrerraq % sr«ipnarrqqr ft jg, ^ ^ 
ftar1, faq q eft ^5T% qrcr fftfVp ^ 
ftft f ?rtT q qTTp^r qqqr if sretrm 
ft 1 %qp q^rta ^qqf % % 

qfti qq?qrm qft ftRt 1 

feT W* RS'TT qgf, qTff pflRT qTfft 
|; ?TEim^ qsnn q#r ift^r qreqr 
^r |; pftrmqqff qft qsrf Yr q^f, 
g.'pt % qrq frit rw |; :pot- 
faqqftqt qfr otpt trrqirnq qft fqpp |; 
qt mfez qr#f q:r qrritT q*qrq iff 
iJNm |; ^rq-fafa 3r Ttftr qnrf 
pte ^q-qftesn tt sH fqqr | f% qsft 
#wt qff 1 at ift-‘. ift qmr eft 
*rsgi ffqr ft wrf?q 1 qq | far ^rffq 
ft ^rffq qfr w |, sft sr^PP^n'T^ 
% sfwr qqq qft qfpqTqqr 1 1 fptftr^ 
rar ft qfpr | ftr- 
qf fNHK-dft qft qq q^r^r wgT, 
qft pit q qprqt 11 
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let Us Plan For 
Education In The Year 
Two Thousand 


J. S. Mehta 


POPULATION is growing at an 
alarming rate of 24.8%, By the 
year 2000 A.D, we will be double of 
what we were a decade ago- Popula¬ 
tion grows in geometrical progres¬ 
sion while economy grows in arith¬ 
metical progression. Therefore, only 
a well thought-out education plan 
for thirty years hence, may help us 
tide over the impending catastrophe. 
Education is primarily concerned 
with all-round development of the 
individual—body, mind and spirit. 
It is a determining single force, which 
nurtures an individual according to 
his capacity and aptitude. It re¬ 
adjusts or realigns with the demands 
of fast changing patterns, sociologi¬ 
cal, psychological and economic, 
of the society. Education, therefore, 
is a dynamic and a growing process. 

Technology is developing at a 
fast speed; jobs for unskilled are 

Commissioner and Secretary, Irrigation, 
Power and P-W D., Govt. oJ Rajasthan, 
•Jaipur. 


steadily decreasing; and number 
of young people, who are completely 
unprepared to man skilled jobs, is 
swelling. All these factors contri¬ 
bute to social unrest. Career-orien¬ 
ted education is the answer to 
the problem. Fervour for voca- 
tionalisation of education may not 
lose sight of firm belief in dignity 
of labour and a deep faith in our 
cultural heritage, and social, politi¬ 
cal, Teligious and economic institu¬ 
tions. 

Education for essentially ‘work- 
directed* society cannot be allowed 
to grow in a haphazard way. It 
needs a sound planning drawn on 
scientific data. The Union Ministry 
of Education should create a depart¬ 
ment of planning, well staffed with 
a large number of eminent'experts 
from various areas of general, voca¬ 
tional and technical education, and 
specialised areas of physical scien¬ 
ces. They are not to concern with 
the present, which becomes past in 








. couple of Th«y»ai^ 

for thirty years hence. Tb , 
p„p.r. blueprints, bronhnre. and 
other relevant literature on probable 
manpower requirements in the 

future, and circulate them among 
states for favour of adopting 
projects and programmes, that suit 
their states. 

The state ministry of education 
will set up planning committees at 
state, district and institution levels 
for an orderly and balanced deve¬ 
lopment of job-oriented education 
in the state. Planning committees 
at institution and district level will 
hold open-door meetings. Promi¬ 
nent citizens of the area should be 
invited to participate in discussions 
and deliberations* They may be 
encouraged to submit their plans 
for reducing unemployment pro¬ 
blems of the area. Such plans 
should be seriously studied and, if 
they are found of use they may be 
incorporated in their plans. Commi¬ 
ttee at the state level will study 
P ans sub ^tted by district commi¬ 
ttees and compare them with that of 
central ministry’s plans acd 
grammes. Then it will draw a L- 

tak « ^ther at the S pur°of Wi11 ** 

or outside i P ur of moment 
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of their implementation, so that 
projects or programmes may I10t 
suffer of financial stringencies and 
fizzle out. The public involvement 
in development of education in the 
area will result in active co-opera¬ 
tion of the local people. 

Vocational and Educational 
Guidance Bureau should play a 
creative role. One of the main 
objects of the Guidance Service is 
to keep a right man at a right job, 
so that, he is able to give his best. 
Counsellors at guidance service cen¬ 
tres study market requirements of 
manpower, and advise students at 
delta classes to choose those careers, 
which suit their aptitudes and where 
suitable job opportunities are avail¬ 
able. It will check an ever growing 
number of dropouts, reduce wastage 
and stagnation, and will help in 
preventing unemployment and 
overcrowding particular jobs. It 
may prove a powerful agency in 
providing rehabilitative educational 
programmes for delinquents or 
maladjusted. It may assist both 
teachers and students understand 
each other and adjust themselves. 
It will provide data about students, 
which are necessary for develop¬ 
ment of curricular planning. 

Importance of Parent-Teacher 
Association cannot be overlooked 
in the development of educational 
programmes and projects. PTA is 
expected to invite parents with 
special talents to conduct hobby 
classes in Arts, Science, Music, 


Drama, Story Telling etc. It may 
assist in arranging educational tours 
or raise voluntary contributions for 
building an auditorium, a labo¬ 
ratory, or a cycle shed in the school. 

Expansion and orderly growth 
of education related to manpower 
requirements are very essential, if 
democracy is to run successfully. 
A developing country, beset with 
financial stringencies, has to hus¬ 
band every available resource and 
make the optimum use of it. Shor¬ 
tage of buildings, physical plants, 
furniture, qualified teaching 
personnel etc. can be overcome by 
their intensive use. Schools and 
colleges may be made to run in 
double or triple shifts, where 
pressure on admission Is heavy. 
Institutions are temples of learning. 
They should never be closed. If 
proper climate for sustained work 
is created, teachers, students and 
local community will discover 
innumerable uses of the institution. 
Single shift schools can run Day 
and Night Study Centres for 
students belonging to poorer sec¬ 
tions of the society, who do not 
have proper facilities for study at 
their homes. Villages and small 
towns, where students come from 
nearby hamlets, may be provided 
with sleeping accommodation by 
converting classrooms into dormi¬ 
tories, provided, a cloakroom and 
an improvised kitchen are available. 
With the provision of some super¬ 
vision and guidance by some 


teachers, the project may prove of 
immense help to rural students. 
Alternate holidays and vacations 
for each shift in double shift insti¬ 
tutions can give more working 
hours. Reduction in holidays is 
also necessary. The long establish¬ 
ed tradition of having summer 
vacation needs be reconsidered. 
Any way its duration should be 
shortened. On holidays and in 
vacations school building may be 
turned into holiday homes. Pro¬ 
grammes of summer schools and of 
working holidays can be arranged 
in breaks and vacations. Remedial 
classes for backward, slow and 
retarded, and enrichment classes for 
bright and promising students may 
be run in school building during 
vacations. Evening classes for 
inservice students, which may prove 
forerunners of co-operative educa¬ 
tion, should be run in institutions. 
Full utilisation of the equipment 
and the building is and will be the 
crying need of the society. 

Unplanned expansion has not 
only resulted into regional imbalan¬ 
ces but also loss of rural talent. 
Uneconomic institutions may be 
dosed down and money thus saved 
may be utilised for equipping and 
developing institutions located at 
central places in each district. A 
phased programme for toning them 
up may be drawn. They will have 
all the streams, humanities, science, 
commerce, agriculture, fine arts, 
technical and vocational faculties 
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etc. according to the needs of the 
area. These institutions will be 
provided with proper campus-well- 
equipped laboratories, good library, 
qualified teaching personnel, hostel, 
teachers’ quarters etc* Poor stud¬ 
ents from rural area, where 
educational facility is not available, 
may be given a stipend/scholarship 
of Rs, 50/- p. m,, if they deserve it 
on merit-cum-need basis* Thus the 
campus will gradually grow into a 
very good educational colony in the 
heart of rural area, and will have 
good social, cultural and academic 
atmosphere. It will improve edu¬ 
cational standards, would become 
a pace setter for other institutions 
and would also check the rush of 
students to the cities and towns, 
where the educational institutions 
are already over-crowded. 

One of the main defects of 
present educational system, in spite 
of revolutionary changes in its 
antal., is .to, i, SmJL Z 
produce ‘babus’ only. It does not 
prepare students for self-employ¬ 
ment or vugation. Mahatma Gandhi 

noticed this inherent deficiency in 
ur educational system. He gave 

unfofr ° f , BaSiC EduCatio °- But 
unfortunately Basic Education wa 

not given a fair and sincere trial in 

* ,te of all tali , alkin ^» 

homage paid to it. Instead of iJi 

duemg modern crafts it ^ 
*heef° beyond ndl r e de nd * 


of Gandhiji is receiving special 
attention inmost of the countries 
both in the East and the West. 

Curricula at secondary aiK j 
higher secondary stages suffer from 
three major defects : Firstly, it is 
completely geared to higher aca¬ 
demic education, even though only 
20% of higher secondary students 
go for higher education. They do 
not have terminal courses. Secondly, 
they are tied to public examinations. 
Thirdly, they are rigid. They do 
not cater to interests and aptitudes 
of individual students. These 
curricula need thorough recasting 
in the light of the needs of a 
socialist society. They must pres¬ 
cribe two types of courses: one 
terminal in character, called 
ordinary course for ordinary 
students; and the other, advanced 
course for students with academic 
aptitude. Education for both the 
courses, at secondary level will 
mostly be general in character; no 
proficiency in either course is 
expected. Specialisation takes place 
at higher secondary level. Courses 
at higher secondary level, like most 
of the countries, should be of two 
years duration instead of cue. 
Rigidity in curricula must yield 
place to flexibility. Besides languages 
and cultural history, there should 
be a wide choice of electives. Stu¬ 
dents may choose electives of their 
taste and develop their talents to 
optimum potential. Dropouts, 
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levels of education are bane of 
rigid curricula. The social and 
economic wastage can very well be 
plugged by courses which may turn 
them into productive hands, say, 
of masonary, of automobile and 
of a lot of other undermanned jobs. 
Students of O courses may join 
higher course for specialisation in 
their subjects, if they show aptitude 
by securing A grade iu their courses. 
Career-oriented O courses will 
divert a large number of students 
from higher academic education to 
technical and professional institu¬ 
tions. Higher Secondary (12 years 
course) should be the qualification 
for all competitive service exmma- 
tions, and for all types of higher 
professional and technical educa¬ 
tion, This will relieve institutions 
of higher academic learning of the 
heavy drain. Only a few with ao 
urge for higher learning will join 
them, and make them real temples 
of learning in place of present 
crowded and buzzing shelter houses 
for aimless youth* 

Education not related to man¬ 
power requirements of the country, 
is notlikely to paint a rosy future for 
its citizens. Educators, therefore, 
are seized of the problem so seri¬ 
ously, that they are not only plann¬ 
ing for the present but also for 
the year 2000 A.D,, when citizens 
will gain more power, and new power 
over themselves and their creations. 
They will have to be brought up in 
such an effective manner that they 


may play a dynamic role in the 
society to come. Vocational educa¬ 
tion, therefore, cannot be treated as 
a separate discipline, like English or 
physics. It is an approach to the sub¬ 
jects and a learning process, which, if 
properly used, reconstructs educa¬ 
tional system for greater relevance of 
the general education and a renaiss¬ 
ance of the general liberal art studies. 

With the adoption of Kothari 
Commission Report, we have started 
rethinking on basic education lines* 
We are introducing craft and trade 
under a new label of work-experi¬ 
ence. Marvin J. Fedman has beauti¬ 
fully defined work-experience as 
‘that aspect of an educational ex¬ 
perience which helps a person dis¬ 
cover, define and refine his talents 
and use them in working towards a 
career’. The work-experience will 
provide opportunity to the pupils, 
who are full of enthusiasm and 
energy, for utilisation of their leisure 
productively, otherwise, they would 
while it away in gossips, would fall 
in bad company and might become 
a nuisance to the society. Work-ex¬ 
perience need not be confined to 
crash-programmes. It must impart 
knowhow technique of the job 
instead of trouble shooting opera¬ 
tion. In the space-age of technology 
job-patterns change rapidly. By the 
time a man is trained in a specific 
job-pattern the prospects of the 
particular job-pa Item may disap¬ 
pear. The Chinese proverb, ‘If 
you give a man a fish he will have 
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a single meal; if you teach him how 
n fish he will be fall for the rest of 
life’, drives the idea of the work- 
experience home. Rajasthan has 
taken one step forward by intro¬ 
ducing Earn While You Learn 
Programme. It is voluntary at 
present; but it has a wide scope of 
development in future. Students 
are required to work before or after 
school hours, or on holidays. They 
are paid out of the profit earned by 
sale of finished articles. Thus 
students are motivated to work. 
Gradually they acquire interest 
and love for labour, and develop 
some skill, however rudimentary it 
may be, with a possibility of refining 
it in future. 

The chief aim of an educational 
institution, besides imparting know¬ 
ledge, is to provide adequate 
opportunities and varied experien- 
ces to a student for enabling him to 
discover his latent talent. In order 
to make a student’s latent talent 
patent he should not be tied to one 
specific craft, which is of general 
and exploratory nature upto second¬ 
ly stage. Its aim is to create 
occupational awareness in a pupil 
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Business Education ; bu s i nes 
machines, shorthand, stenograph^ 
clerical services, distributive edu- 
cation* 

Science: health 

horticulture, education, 
education, laboratory 
photography. 

Teaching of vocations should 
not be confined to classrooms only. 
Pupils must be taken on field trips 
and job visitations. Stimulating 
talks by professional experts, and 
interviews for students may be 
arranged in order to make student 
understand practical aspect of the 
vocation. This type of teaching 
will help pupils gain success and 
self-respect, discover new interests, 
develop more realistic goals and 
self-concepts, and make wiser course 
selection in higher classes. It 
would impart some skill to the 
student. 

Flexible curriculum is imperative 
for imparting education to an 
individual according to his capacity 
and aptitude* Flexibility in curri¬ 
culum and public examination 
cannot go hand in hand. Public 
examination deals with masses and 
not with individuals. Our education 
system is public examination 
centred. One who is able tQ 
manage a good division cither by 
cramming answers of a few selects 
questions, by reading sketchy notes 
or by any other means like copyt^S 

a bright one. 
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not a test of comprehension but 
mostly of memory. Though exam¬ 
ination reforms are being carried 
out by the Board of Secondary 
Education, Rajasthan and Univer¬ 
sities, much remains to be done in 
this direction. Ultimately we shall 
have to trust the integrity of 
teachers in general as we are doing 
at professional and technical 
colleges. The process may be slow 
and cautious. Autonomy may be 
granted to pilot schools in the state 
as an experimental measure. They 
may be empowered to draw their 
own curricula within the frame 
work of the outlines of curriculum 
prepared by the state department, 
and to issue their own proficiency 
certificates to the students, who 
successfully pass out of their portals* 
An aptitude test may be adminis¬ 
tered to those students, who want to 
join higher education - academic 
or professional by the Board of 
Education, 

Crisis in character is a major 
challenge with which educators 
have to deal with. It is responsible 
for unrest in youth. It is the pro¬ 
geny of materialism, which has 
enveloped spiritualism. Hippy ism 
is an extreme pointer of the crisis 
in character, from which a modern 
youth suffers. Religion has failed to 
bind him with the established norms 
of behaviour, or to guide him to 
follow accepted values of the 
society. Organs of materialism- 
political, cultural and recreational 
are helpless in evolving standard 
values, which can be accepted by the 
modern youth unreservedly. It is not 
the creation of education; but it 
cannot absolve of its responsibility 
to face the crisis, and rehabilitate 
the youth, if the society is to func¬ 
tion purposefully. The youth must be 


trained to use his reason, in an hour 
of the conflict of opinion, creatively; 
he must be vigilant and preserve 
unique and distinctive character 
of the culture even in space-age. 
Tried youth welfare activities such 
as scouting and guiding, red cross, 
N.C.C., sports and games should 
be popularised among them. 

Our present educational system 
is not bad; but it needs to be geared 
up to the needs of modern society; 
its deficiencies are to be removed 
in order to help an individual pupil 
progress to his full capacity. It will 
have to be flexible, dynamic, prag¬ 
matic and more practical biased 
if we have to keep pace with rapid 
advancement of technology and 
specialisation* Social and econo¬ 
mic pressures of the community 
demand of education to produce 
blue collars and not white collars, 
and to develop human values. The 
success in the great enterprise of 
national reconstruction by the year 
2000 A. D. will depend on the 
quality and number of persons 
coming out of schools and colleges. 
Indeed the wealth of a nation does 
not depend on physical capital but 
rather on the capabilities of its 
people to make the most of what 
is available. We should not hasten 
the change; it must be a phased 
programme. ‘If you want to move 
a mountain you must begin with 
pebbles at your feet”, 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘'Education in the Year 2QGCT was a research project 
sponsored by the National Board of Education and 
commissioned to the Educational Research Department 
of the Stockholm School of Education. The project 
was directed by Professor Torsten Husen, who was 
assisted by Mr Karl-Henrik Larsson. The main report 
from the project was published recently in Swedish 
(T. Husen : Utbildning ar 2000), The present publica¬ 
tion in English draws upon material included in this 
report* The fact that part of the material has been 
used as a basis for oral presentations at international 
meetings is reflected in the style. 


The project team has tried to stimulate a number of 
outstanding educational experts in Sweden to discuss 
some basic problems which Swedish education today 
and probably tomorrow is facing. This approach 
together with interviews and questionnaires has been 
part of an attempt to make planners and policy-makers 
more articulate about the decisions they are taking 
today. Some of the reactions to the basic issues raised 
in the hrst three chapters are presented in the fourth 
chapter. 
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The Purposes of 
Fuiuroiogic Studies 
io Education 


M Introductory remarks 

The young people we now have in 
our schools will be entering the 
most productive, and publicly the 
most influential, period of their 
lives in 20 to 30 years, i.e., towards 
the end of this century. The 
objectives of the education that 
the school gives them, and the 
content of the instruction they are 
subject to, must obviously consider 


that it is not today's society—much 
less yesterday’s - that these 
youngsters will take charge of, but 
rather a society which lies only a 
few paltry (but oh so important) 
decades ahead of us, when we 
reflect upon the process of change 
that has swept across this society at 
an accelerated rate, especially since 
194$, Accordingly, contemporary 
educational planning must allow 
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for the effects it is likely to have on 
the society - not to mention the 
world-that we are going to have 
20-30 years from now. Not even 
that will suffice, however. Let me 
take the following illustration. The 
Swedish Riksdag passed legislation 
on a new system of teacher training 
in 1967, and the first crop of 
teachers under the new system 
emerged in 1969(1), These teachers 
are expected to be active 
professionally for an average 35-45 
years to come. They will be 
teaching young people whose own 
productive lives will run for about 
50 years. This is by way of saying 
that the teacher-training decisions 
taken during the 1960’s will have 
repercussions up to the mid~21st 
century. 

The foregoing remarks should 
suffice to justify futurologic studies 
in education of the type which seeks 
to define the consequences of 
present-day planning and decisions 
for tomorrow’s school. Could it be 
that the schools of three decades 
hence will bear little if any 
resemblance to the time-honoured 
type we know today ? In the 
present century, at any rate, 
'‘education” and “school” have 
increasingly come to be regarded as 
synonymous concepts. In Sweden, 
the establishment of a compulsory 
elementary school was accompanied 
by the formal abolition of the guild 
system, within whose institutional 


framework training for the 
handicrafts had taken place. The 
apprenticeship system for training 
in the trades continued to linger on 
for some time. But during the 
course of the past century education 
has increasingly come to be carried 
on in the institutional forms that 
regular schooling has established 
with grades, teacher-led class 
instruction, tests, marks and 
examinations. From time 
immemorial, moreover, we have 
learned to regard education as a 
matter exclusively associated with 
the years of our youth. In other 
words, the basic and applied 
knowledge and skills needed to 
make our way in the world are 
supposed to be acquired early in 
life. But already at the beginning 
of this century the free and 
voluntary adult education 
programmes sponsored by the 
various people’s movements 
developed space, and to a large 
extent, at least in Scandinavia, 
these were detached from the 
institutional school system. The 
non-formal voluntary system by 
means of study circles and evening 
classes long focused on giving a 
basic general education, on 
imparting certain skills in e.g. the 
native language and the society- 
and-nature orientation that the 
great masses did not receive from 
the elementary public education, 
which after all was rather meagre. 

In other words, no question of 
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training for careers or of imparting 
salable skills was involved. But 
during the past decade we have 
been witnessing, at least in Sweden, 
the onsurge of adult education 
which aims at bread-and-butter 
goals. Both the traditional 
programmes of adult education 
and, to some extent, the vocationally 
oriented system of adult education, 
have operated outside the 
traditional school framework. As 
regards the voluntary adult 
education programmes, one can 
discern a deliberate effort to move 
away from the traditional form and 
towards the goals they serve (2). 

Recent developments in adult 
education have opened our eyes to 
the fact that education takes in a 
great deal more than mere formal 
schooling in the traditional sense. 
The young people attending school 
today belong to the generation that 
has been exposed to television from 
preschool years and that will be 
exposed as transmission time 
increases, just as much to what 
comes out of the magical cathode 
ray tube as to what comes out of 
a teacher at his classroom desk. A 
moment’s reflection tells us that the 
school’s sphere of influence has also 
diminished in this respect. In the 
society that we have been entering 
for some time, education is in 
process of becoming a lifelong 
concern for the great majority of 
people, and thus more than a 


matter to which one dedicates the 
years of childhood and youth. In 
that connection the school as an 
institution - and under forms that 
are changing drastically - will 
answer for only certain limited 
educational functions. 

These sketchy indications should 
suffice to provide a general 
background to my principal topic, 
namely the tasks and methods of 
futurologic studies and the visions 
of education that may reasonably 
be contemplated for the coming 
turn of the century. 

L2 Three cardinal purposes 
for futurology 

What are the cardinal purposes in 
education that can be imagined for 
futurology ? (3) As far as I can see, 
three lines of development suggest 
themselves, 

(1) Research can be confined to 
identifying the future consequences 
of contemporary planning and 
policy decisions relating to school 
organization, construction, 
curricula, teaching aids and teacher 
training. The layout given to a new 
school plant implies certain definite 
notions as to how work will be 
carried on in the projected building 
for many decades to come. A 
structure full with bearing walls, 
and divided up into classrooms of a 
certain size, presupposes that these 
rooms will have a specified number 
of pupils - regarded as normal for 
so-called class instruction in today’s 
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situation - who are going to imbibe 
wisdom that is mainly imparted by 
specially trained teachers. Planning 
of this kind more or less rules out 
certain alternatives where the 
schooFs work practices are 
concerned, alternatives which 
assume ia common that practices 
will vary and that pupils will 
become more active- In any event, 
such planning has the effect of 
making these alternatives less likely 
to materialize.’^ 

The example just cited illustrates 
how important it is to clarify the 
j long-range implications of today's 
I school decisions. It also illustrates 
a vital thesis : futurologists do not 
aspire—or should not aspire—to 
explain what is supposed to happen 
but what can happen. In his hook 
Dialog f det fria (Dialogue in the 
Open), the Swedish writer Sven 
Fagerberg has a section he calls 
The Soothsayers’ 1 , especially 
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As long as the investigator sticks 
to analyzing the import and 
consequences of contemporary 
planning and policy decisions, he 
stands on pretty solid ground and 
does not have to rely too much 
on what he sees in the crystal bail^ 
or whatever metaphor one wishes 
to use to characterize the doings 
of futurologists. But his task 
immediately becomes more difficult 
if he takes a step further and 
extrapolates the statistical trends 
that are now observable. And he 
will be tackling a really formidable 
task if he goes yet one more step to 
identify those general development 
patterns and value trends that will 
dominate society a quarter-century 
hence, I shall have something 
more to say about these riskier 
ventures presently. But first some 
more viewpoints about the task of 
making clear the nature of the 
ultimate commitment that follows 
from decisions already taken or 
implemented. 

I assume that all parties endorse 
the rational principle - by paying 
lip service, if nothing else - that 
educational planning, as well as 
social planning in general, in our 
changeable socie ty ought to aim 
at maximum flexibility, the object 
being to keep opes as many 

acceptable future alternatives asj 
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possible. That is a demand which 
ought to be imposed on those 
responsible for planning physical 
facilities, designing buildings, and 
guiding school construction* Or 
to put this principle the other way 
round, contemporary planning 
should rule out as few alternatives 
as possible. This means that the 
futurologist ought to study present- 
day policy decision-making from 
two angles. 

First, do today's planning and 
political decisions harmonize with 
the general objectives of public 
policy that have been adopted for 
the long run ? Second, what future 
a lternative s have been excised by 
today's actions ? When the Swedish 
authorities decided, a few decades 
ago, to go in radically for 
centralizing schools in urban areas 
and shutting down the majority of 
the small rural schools, they were 
motivated by the prospect of 
certain administrative benefits and 
perhaps economic ones as well ; 
since large-scale educational 
operation would be more 
advantageous than continuing with 
the little red schoolhouse, the latter 
ought to be closed down. However 
the transportation of young people 
to large whan schools which 
followed from the closures 
combined with the abandonment 
of farms togenerate a vast 
depopulation on the countryside. 

In a recent study, Dr Sixten 


Markin nd (5) has shown that small 
schools offering middle-department 
courses (he., grades 4-6) do not 
perform worse than the large 
schools, indicating that the pure 
educational advantages of doing 
away with all the many small rural 
schools at the lower and middle 
levels have been of dubious value. 
On top of that, the social and 
economic impact on sparsely 
populated areas has been highly 
negative. 

Politicians are easily tempted to 
look for sho rt-term solutions to 
current problems. Which is perhaps 
understandable considering that 
they are reminded of their mortality 
at fairly brief intervals, he., at the 
regularly recurring elections. Hence 
they readily go astray when 
confronted with situations where 
they have to choose between tha t 
which imperils themselves in the 
short r un a nd that whieh~imp er 11s 
the voters , he*, society, in the 
long run. 

The administrators, especially if 
they work in a strongly bureau¬ 
cratic setting, risk (for partially 
different reasons) losing sight not 
only of the future but of the basic 
meaning of the tasks they have in 
hand at the moment. Current 
worries, the day-to-day routine, 
often assume overwhelming 
proportions, or are perceived to be 
so overwhelming, that no time is left 
for thinking in terms of the “long 
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pull”. Now it happens to be the 
very essence of bureaucracy not 
only to build empires but also to 
become so engrossed in the formal 
and technical perfection of a 
present pre-occupation that 
questioning the real meaning of 
what one is doing seldom if ever 
comes to mind, A brilliant, and 
illuminating, document on this 
point is to be found in Grisjakten 
(The Pig Hunt), the book written 
by P. C. Jersild. Secretary Siljeberg 
is so absorbed with the task his 
boss in the Ministry has assigned 
to him - to exterminate all pigs in 
Sweden as efficiently as possible 
(starting with the experimental 
district of the island of Gothland) - 
that he never stops to ask what 
purpose all this technical perfection 
is really supposed to serve. 

There is something else which 
impedes the bureaucratic-political 
establishment from inquiring into 
the future consequences of its 
present actions. During the past 
five or six years we have seen how 
protests ^voiced not least by 

today’s youth - have become 
increasing^ clamorous against the 

imputed penchant of authorities to 

plan and decide over the head of 
tne common man (6). Jt ; s 

contended, not without reason 

that an inner circle of technicians 

? P ° IiticaI ex Perts 

ckvnt ‘ - teamr ° ller dec * s ions on 
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construction and water impoundinn 
which fly in the face of what a * 
growing grassroots opinion 
perceives to be desirable long-range 
objectives. One example, now very 
much the object of controversy, is 
the extent to which private 
automobiles should be allowed to 
circulate freely in downtown areas. 
A great deal of prestige 
readily tends to hang on questions 
of this kind. That which was 
planned a long time ago, when the 
conditions were different, builds up 
such powerful convictions and 
momentum among the bureaucrats 
that it rolls on with juggernaut 
force. Experts and persons in 
authority who have long worked on 
and sweated over the issues thereby 
feci they have become privy to a 
higher insight, and not seldom they 
put on a stiff and even supercilious 
tone towards the protesters. In 
other words, they “know better*'. 

(2) The futurologist can try to 
determine certain trends expressed 
in numerical terms, such as school 
enrolments, development of costs 
and use of teaching aids, and then 
extrapolate these trends, e.g, find 
out in which direction the curves 
are pointing* This kind of peering 
into the future, which amounts to 
drawing upon demographic data 
to compute the need for school 
plants and their sizes, has become 
routine nowadays in both the local 
and central school planning that 
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is pursued in most quarters. Yet 
it was not more than a few decades 
ago that no one in Scandinavia even 
seemed to think it possible to 
predict with great accuracy the 
number of children that would be 
starting school six or seven years 
after a certain cohort was born l 

Even so, attempts to extrapolate 
trend curves can have their parlous 
sides. An example is the 
estimate of the supply of and 
demand for special subject teachers 
that was made by the 1955 
Commission of Inquiry into the 
Swedish Universities, When the 
Commission published its special 
report in 1958 (7) ? it want on 
record as saying that secondary 
school teachers would already be in 
surplus by the early 1960’s, and 
that the surplus would grow as the 
decade progressed. The analyses 
were based on the reported number 
of secondary school leavers having 
completed a gymnasium program 
and passed the studentexamen, 
together with the number of 
matriculants and degree takers at 
the faculties of arts and sciences up 
to the mid-1950's, It could be 
established that the number of 
leavers from the pre-university 
school by and large had increased 
linearly from 1940 to 1955. The 
assumption was that this would 
continue till the mid4960's, at 
which point the curve would level 
off, since the increase could not very 


wei J be expected to go on as in the 
past. Further, it was assumed that 
first-year enrolments in the arts and 
sciences faculties would not mount 
substantially. Lastly, the 
experiences gained from the pilot 
programme with the nine-year 
comprehensive school were drawn 
upon for that proportion of pupils 
in the upper department (grades 
7-9) who had made so-called 
academic options, which was largely 
identifiable with the percentage of 
an age group who had elected to 
study two foreign languages. It did 
not take more than a few years for 
the actual course of events to 
confute all these assumptions. 

The curve for secondary school 
leavers turned out to increase not 
linearly but exponentially, i*e*, at a 
geometric rate* Not only that, but 
the subsequent course of events has 
been described as an “educational 
explosion”, and rightly so. By the 
mid-1960's, when the incidence of 
studentexamen was supposed to 
have levelled off, the acceleration 
was greater than ever. Far from 
stagnating, new admissions to the 
arts and science faculties increased 
sharply. The number of pupils 
with so-called academic choices 
grew apace, especially after the 
basic school reform of 1962, so that 
the proportion of pupils making 
such choices rose to more than 
two-thirds from about one-third 
during the 1950’s* With the 
introduction of a universal basic 
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of secondary education ™ »»*• 

,he educational opportunmes were 

expanded far beyond the prospects 

envisioned in I»S f and all the 

earlier forecasts were shattered 
in the bargain. The predicted 
surplus of Swedish and modern 
language teachers in the early 
I9b0's never eventuated. As for 
the liberal arts graduates, the much 
talked about surplus turned out to 
be a hampering short age , which for 
a time even exceeded the shortage 
of mathematics and science teachers 
in certain parts of the country (8). 

1 have not picked out this example 
in order to act wise after the event, 
but because I feel a generous 
helping of imagination is called for 
% when one tries to extrapolate 
development trends. In this 
particular case the acceleration 
tendencies which already existed 
ought to have given cause to think 
about the role of education both as 
investment and consumption, and 
hence about its attractiveness as 
well. If such reflections had been 
allowed to govern, the forecasts 
could have been corrected. It 
should also have been possible to 
predict the short-range effects of 
broadened educational 
opportunities. 

(3j Sociahmd political values are 
eginmatc objects of researoTfor 
the futurologist. For exam™!* t 
can ttudy how a pluralistic and a * 
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monolithic society respectively 
function in educational terms 
However, the futurologist cannot 
avoid being drawn into the debate 
about what kind of future society 
that is being sought, In so doing 
he can indirectly help to create 
values and promote their adoption 
The appearance of tomorrow’s 
society does not follow in any 
clear-cut and mechanical way from 
the scientific and technological 
potentials we have today, and 
probably not from the ones at our 
command tomorrow, cither. The 
crux is if and how we intend to use 
these potentials* That is determined 
by the social preferences, i.e., by 
the prevailing values. Medical 
science can give us formulas on 
leading a way of life that will keep 
us in good shape physically and 
mentally* But none the less we put 
ourselves in situations, both on and 
off the job, that induce stress and 
break us down physically and 
mentally. We allow the waste 
products of technology to spoil our 
environment to the stage where it 
poses health hazards not only for 
coming generations, but also for 
ourselves* 

Will the yalucs^tliatjix priorities 
and preferences look essentially 
different two or three decades from 
now ? Will science and technology 
be more greatly harnessed towards 
creating a better and healthier 
environment ? And what about 
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notions as to what constitutes the 
"good 11 life, the life worth Jiving? The 
Protestant ethic (pace Max Weber), 
under which everyone was supposed 
to stick to his last,and which suffused 
the life ideal of a large pari of my 
generation in the Westcren World 
(and in the socialistic countries, 
too, for that matter) may be 
superseded by another ethic. As 
long as the “sweat-it-out'* ethic 
dominates, the awarding of marks 
on the basis of individual 
performances in competition will 
continue to dominate in our schools. 
The curricula can then talk as 
piously as they want about group 
work, cooperation, consideration 
and social maturity* 

Many signs suggest that here, as 
in so many other areas, the revolt 
of youth is touching off what 
Nietz sche called a “reap praisal of 
all values” (9) * Thus we have a 
growing younger generation who 
oppose the toiling philosophy of 
their elders and who no longer want 
to give top priority to traditional 
status-promoting achievements in 
school and the job world. 

Obviously, such a reappraisal 
cannot help but strongly influences 
the school’s assessment of the 
progress its pupils are making. 

Hence one of the cardinal tasks for 
futurology will be to venture 
predictions about how priorities are 
going to look in another few 
decades. What will then be 


considered essential and inessential? 
What will one be living for ? All 
of us have personal experiences of 
how the value accents can shift in 
a relatively short time* My own 
generation was not confronted with 
the problems that relate to the 
atomic bomb and the developing 
countries* Wc rested, ingenuously, 
if not securely, in the assurance 
that the Western way of life was 
superior and our technical 
civilization unbeatable. There was 
no talk of technology being able 
to harm us in any way; it could 
only make life richer, better and 
elevate us to higher and higher 
standards of living. 

I do not propose here to elaborate 
on how one undertakes to find 
out about tomorrow's value 
priorities^ If we look at w'hat has 
happened to change social and 
political values during the past 
century, we often detect certain 
advance signals of what is in store 
where needs and values are 
concerned* Such a study will 
disclose that events constantly 
thrust up avant-gardists, many of 
them leading writers, whose ideas 
and reactions portend the coming 
shape of dominant values. These 
"signals that point ahead to the 
future are to be found among 
writers, artists and intellectuals, 
but even more so among articulate 
young people (10). 

These young people will take over 
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the society of tomorrow. By 
investigating what they hold to be 
questions of vital importance, we 
can arrive at a broader 
understanding not only of what 
they accord top priority as young 
people, but also of what they may 
be expected to consider most 
essential in their adult years. The 
Swedish National Board of 
Education recently published an 
attitude survey whose main purpose 
was to provide source data for 
instruction in religion (11). A 
questionnaire administered to 1,300 
pupils in grade 2 showed that racia l 
problems and qu estion s of huma n 
dignity headed the list of 
"philosophi cal and ethical topics 
which concerned pupils at the age 
of 16. 

The American investigators who 
concern themselves with 
educational policy research have 
made extremely interesting attempts 
to map out how vital questions are 
perceived by more articulate and 
‘'deviant” youth, respectively (12), 
A group of high school students, 
all of them engaged in putting out 
“underground” school newspapers, 
were invited to a conference, where 
they gave uninhibited expression to 
their views of the older generation 
and the existing society, and 
portrayed thejdnd .of society they 
would like to have in the future. 
Another study included the 
“hippies” of San Francisco. A third 
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tied in to an ongoing ; nto 
study in 25 ceaaufcl 
elucidate the value orientations^* l0 
attitudes and political „ pin “ ’ of 
university undergraduates, ' ffl ! * 

When I read the analysis of the 
taped proceedings from the 
conference attended by the youns 
high school editors, I could not 
escape the reflection that young 
people now seem to be reacting in 
the same way more or less 
universally. After all, these are 
individuals who experience the 
world and its problems more 
directly and tangibly, not least 
through the medium of television, 
than earlier generations, and for 
whom there exist quite different 
means than in the past for the 
common sharing of experience. 


According to these youngsters, the 
school is out of touch with the 
important things that are happening 
in the world and is also trying to 
protect the pupils against 
unpleasant realities. They consider 
themselves “manipulated”, with 
the school acting as a p ropagand a 
machine. One of them said : “The 
school system has become an 
efficient factory in which we are the 
raw material, who under the 
pressure of the marking system are 
turned into automatons and 
conformists for sale to the highest 
bidders in the business world”. 
Another student said : “What I 
want more than anything else in the 
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school is interaction between ideas 
and feelings, and not just neutral, 
gray knowledge. I want us to get 
accustomed to people trying to 
convince us about things”. 

I should like to comment briefly on 
both these quotations, since I 
picked them out in order to 
illustrate a favourite idea of mine. 
The day can not be far off when 
we stop adhering to the illusion 
that textbooks or teaching aids in 
general are supposed to present 
“objective” knowledge (13). 

Efforts in that direction make the 
books so neuter and dull that they 
cannot possibly stimulate the 
mo t i vat iono f pupils. The 
latter-day debate in Sweden for 
instance about the tacit value 
a ssumptio ns in the textbooks has 
shown us, that we must try another 
approach. Quite simply, this 
means that pupils must be put in 
touch with the debate and clash of 
opinions in the larger society 
outside the school; in other words, 
that the school systematically 
expose its pupils to these views and 
train them in their discussion. We 
shall be living in a society where 
intentions are becoming more 
imporant than opinions. 

Futurology, not least that concerned 
with development trends under 
alternative 2, confronts this crucial 
question: What trends shall 
be selected for extrapolation ? 

Some of these trends will be 


decisively influenced by the policy 
that is based on future assessments 
of priorities. Other trends will 
probably remain more stable. It 
therefore becomes essential to 
design “alternative futures”, all 
according to the congeries of value, 
assumptions one makes (14). 

As for the type of society 
represented by the industrial 
countries, it is likely that several 
of these trends will be reinforced in 
the future, just how they will 
develop mathematically, i.e., 
linearly or exponentially, will 
depend inter alia on the future’s 
va 1 u e p references. 

We cannot devise sensible future 
alternatives unless two fundamental 
conditions are in hand : (1) we 
regard education as an integrated 
system, which means we do not 
confine ourselves to the school-type 
subsystems in the conventional 
sense; and (2) we view the 
educational system in its social, 
economic and political context. 
What this boils down to is an 
attempt to design “comprehensive* 1 
future alternatives (15). 

The factors which characterize the 
educational system as such are here 
called endogenous, whereas those 
influences which derive from the 
total social context are called 
exogenous. Accordingly, efforts to 
design alternative futures must 
embrace certain assumptions (more 
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or less correlated with one another) 
concerning both kinds of factors, 
on the one hand assumptions about 
the society at large and on the 
other about the educational system 
as such, 

13 Assumptions about the 
society at large 


(7) Increased pluralism, at least r 
a transitional period, as regards ° f 
life outlooks and values. 

(8) It will be increasingly difficult 
to maintain a balance between the 
ecological system and technology 
(owing to pollution and ravages of 
nature). 


(1) Economic growth will offer 
opportunities for increased 
consumption in different respects 
(better material standard, more 
leisure, more education and 
culture). 

(2) The process of change will 
accelerate in essential respects, e.g., 
concerning the manufacture of 
goods and the provision of services. 

(3) Greater international exposure 
is to be expected by virtue of mass 
media and travels. 

(4) Am accelerating flow of 
information will have to be coped 
with both on the production side 
(scientific research) and on the 
distribution side (mass media, 
computer technology). 


These assumptions obviously 
present varying degrees of 
plausibility. The first four appear 
to intercorrelate highly and their 
current manifestations are so patent 
that they should be considered 
very plausible. By contrast, the 
four last assumptions are more 
debatable, one reason being that 
contemporary values will supposedly 
carry over by and large to the 
future, e.g,, that education will 
continue to be a strong status- 
promoting factor, or that 
technological advances which make 
for greater benefits now are bought 
at the price of tomorrow’s 
devastation. To my mind, the most 
debatable assumption is the one 
about increased pluralism. 


J r"™ employment as a means 
^ tammg life’s necessities will 
®wome increasingly unimportant, 
'“creased amount of goods 

tendency towards 
meritocracy. 

July. 
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the educational system 

Now, what assumptions can w 
make about the future educati 
system ? Before going into del 
I should like to single out wha 
ought to be regarded as the jn £ 
important overriding condition 

tomorrow’s learning society, w 
it will become increasingly urg< 
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to work out “systems solutions” and 
not merely short-ranging partreal 
&olutions(16J. Three such conditions 
make it particularly acute to 
formulate systems solutions, 
namely (I) the enrolment explosion, 
the increased proportions of more 
and more cohorts who are going in 
for full-time education; (2) the 
knowledge explosion, which 
aggravates the problem of 
processing, storing and 
communicating information; and 
(3) the need to individualize 
instruction, i.e., to enable every 
individual to learn at the pace and 
with the breadth and depth that 
suits him best, in short the demand 
for greater specificity in the process 
of imparting knowledge and skills. 
Individualization in our schools 
will soon become a necessity, not a 
luxury as heretofore. 

Now, what can be specifically 
assumed about the future 
educational system that looks more 
or less plausible ? 

(1) Education is going to be a 
lifelong process. The type of school 
associated with youth will not 
provide the fare on which one can 
subsist for all time. 

(2) Education will not have clearly 
defined “cutoffs” as in the past, 
beginning with an entrance 
examination and ending with a 
near-dramatic climax, such as a 
secondary school examination or a 


university degree. It will become 
more of a continuous process, both 
as regards its effluxion over time 
and its embedment in the other 
functions of life, particularly work. 

(3) Education will take on a more 
informal character as it becomes 
accessible to more and more 
individuals. Tn addition to “learning 
centres”, facilities will be provided 
for learning at home and at the 
workplace, e.g., by the installation 
of terminals. 

(4) Formal education of the type 
that used to take place in 
conventional school plants will, as 
it becomes accessible to more and 
more individuals, also become 
more meaningful and relevant in 
terms of its applications. 

(5) To an ever increasing extent, 
the educational system will become 
dependent on large supporting 
organizations or supporting systems. 
Agencies of this kind, whether they 
be public or private, are needed to 
produce systems of leaching aids, 
systems of information processing, 
and multi-media instructional 
materials. The information 
systems arrived at will consist of 
carefully tried-and-tested storage 
and retrieval components- One of 
the problems involved will be lo 
create “compatibility” between 
medium and receiver. 

For me it stood out as fairly 
self-evident more than ten years 
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.L. t the basic school of the 
future would have to concentrate 

0D inculcating certain fundamental 

learning skills. It would have to 

impart skills and knowledge for 

W o purposes: to train for general 

citizenship and to qualify the young 

for the initial training needed for 
certain occupations. Further, it 
would have to prepare the young for 
changing careers, for instance by 
providing a basic^repertoire of 
skil ly as well as attitude s of 
leg ibility and a tasteTor more , a 
motivation for going on with 


headed towards a merito C r a 
Among other things, a C o m 2‘ 

frame of reference means m n■ 
initial provision for a comtnV ng 
liberal schooling to the greate" 
extent, with vocationally oriem 
specialization to follow much i 
The development of atcr ' 

communications skills should be 
greatly emphasized that the S ° 
maximum number of citizens will 
be enabled to speak the same 
language and hence understand on, 
another. 

,(2) Basic schooling ought to be of 


maun, rrrr'x v ;T , i 

l - - f L r Ahe kind that lays the groundwork 
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In the light of these remarks, the 
following objectives seem to me 
paramount. Some of them may be 
regarded as controversial because 
they proceed from values which 
also form part and parcel of 
political judgments. 

(1) It will he increasingly 
important for democracy to create 
the broadest possible frame of 

Sitoir f0 ' kn0w!ed 8 e > skills and 

uses of info ^ 8 ? roduction and 

m^anf’ :m3tl0awi11 ^come 
wm d more specialized. This 
W1 readily lead to rule bv h ' S 
specialists and 

brings fornJr S * whlch 

“gs lormahsm and alie™.- - 

lts ^aiu, At tu alleiia tion m 
scientific research Sa “V ime that 
education begem, “ d h '® h ' lev el 
■mportant to SOc ; 1 .| mCreaSlng1 ^ 
attached to them • ttie mer ‘ts 
“ n ^itan 

„ We ^mtobe 

K " KS, *^ h , Tci r 
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for reeducability, for instance by 
providing what was referred to 
above as an adequate basic 
repertoire of skills and the ability 
to assimilate further knowledge. 


(3) The school ought to instil 
receptivity to change, in other 
words a flexible attitude conducive 
to a willingness to go ahead both 
with general education and 
vocational training. It should get 
across a realization that the whole 
of life will be one long continuation 

school, 

(4) The school must prepare its 
pnpils to live in a society of 
pluralistic values. Among other 
things, this means developing 
individual ability to pick and 
choose on the basis of certain 
criteria of authenticity* 

(5) Schooling for international* 611 


and the defeat of present-day 
educational provincialism is 
necessary if the world is going to 
survive. 

(6) It will be necessary to build 
up skills to deal with the ever more 
torrential flow of information unless 
we are to be swept away by it. 
Among these skills are computer 
language and technology. 

(7) Schooling for a life where 
gainful employment and recreation 
(in the old sense) will become less and 
less important, and where “work"' 
will increasingly take on the 
character of self-realization. 

(8) Schooling for comprehension 
of the importance of maintaining the 
ecological system and technology in 
balance (involving the whole 
complex of problems which relate 
to such things as pollution of air, 
water and soil, and the wanton 
exploitation of natural resources). 

(9) Schooling in the ability Jo live 
as an independent individual, 
without necessarily having to rely 
on support in some primary group 
such as the family. 

As I see it, a crucial aspect will be 
the extent to which education is 
going to function as a social 
mobility factor. Will it become 
increasingly important as a 
determinant of status (to judge 
from current tendencies) 7 Must 
we anticipate that the educational 
system, as regards its school-type 


subsystems, will remain pretty 
much institutionalized ? If so, the 
outlook is for greater 
bureaucratization in that the system 
will be run by an establishment of 
highly educated bureaucrats. 

1,5. Specific assumptions about 
education 

(1) General education and 
vocational training will be more and 
more interwoven, simply because 

it will not be possible to predict 
what specific vocational attainments 
will be needed in the future. 
Paradoxically, general education 
(in the form of a "‘basic repertoire'* 
of fundamental skills and 
knowledge) will be the best kind of 
vocational training. Basic 
schooling will constitute the 
foundation for re-educability. 

(2) Basic schooling will aim to 
accommodate the broadest possible 
common frame of reference of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes to 
cope with an era of ever increasing 
specialization, 

(3) Skills (above all those which 
help in the assimilation of 
knowledge) will acquire greater 
importance at the expense of 
specific pieces of information. It 
will be impossible to uphold the 
traditional encyclopaedic ideal of 
education. 

(4) Instruction will become more 
and more individualized (for 
instance as more technical resources 
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are brought into play). Tea( ; herS 
will be “replaceable” by technic 
aids to a limited extent only, since 
the central dement of pedagogical 
activity is the personal contact 
between teacher and pupil. The 
teacher’s duties will be to plan, 
support and evaluate the course of 
progress for the individual pupil. 


(S) The educative role in a wide 
sense of the school {as an 
institution) will decline in 
importance as increased leisure 
confers greater influence on the 
family and the peer groups. Mass 
media will extend their influence, 
and television especially so by 
virtue of lengthened transmission 
times and an increased number of 
channels. 


assumptions about the uses of 
these buildings for several decad 
to come. 

Now it may be asked : Isn't 
everything that is supposed to 
happen happening anyway, 
regardless of our hopes for the 
future and our efforts to enlist the 
help of research towards imbuing 
an air of rationality to the actual 
development process ? Can 
futurology help to create the 
future ? It might seem as though 
many technicians and politicians 
are acting - or failing to act - after 
the principle of “apres moi le 
deluge”. Fagerberg has very aptly 
affixed the label of “No-motion 
Messiah” to this mentality.^ trust 


(6) Education in the formal 
schooling sense tends to become & 
more expensive. Since more and 
more young people (and adults) 
are studying, while annual costs 
per pupil are rising concurrently it 
appears that the margin set by the 
overall allocation of resources will 
wn become so narrow that 

far-reaching rationaliEations in 

o der to achieve a more efficient 
Poets of the school as an 

r ^S t «percl a s t i r n !o^ !l , ° haVe 

of school buildinoc ■ ° l “ erectl °n 




philosophizing when I say that 
hallmark of contemporary man 
his conviction that he can choo: 
and shape his own futureyThe 
traditional run of humanity 
naturally sees itself as caught uj 
an unpremeditated and fated 
historical process, and considers 
sole purpose on earth to continu 
repeat and reproduce the life th; 
earlier generations have lived- I 
spite of all, contemporary man i 
inspired by the optimistic 
conviction that he holds the futi 
in his hands (17). In spite of all 
entertains the hope that he will 1 
able to write the “scenario” for 
own life and for the lives of his 
descendants. Indeed, he goes as 
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far as to hope that he will be able accordance with the scenario's 
to stage the drama of life in directions. 
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The School io 
Contemporary Society 


' l< ^rro auction 
The quarter-ceDtury that ha! 
elapsed since Europe began d 

its resources to rebuilding w! 

the war had destroyed has a 
of extremely rapid change 
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iA-’ S6rved that no oth 

of history displays a chani 
revolutionary as the one in v 
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we are now living. The so-called 
educational explosion is but one 
aspect of this process. In Sweden# 
the picture around 1945 was for 
only one of every leu 15 -year-olds 
and one of every twenty 18-year- 
olds to be in full-time education- 
Today j everybody goes to school up 
to the age of 16 and three out of 
four teenagers voluntarily stuy 00 
after that age, 
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A phenomenon that has received 
less attention is the explosive 
growth of adult education. The 
Swedish programme of labour 
market training, which relates to 
the full-time retraining courses 
sponsored by the National Labour 
Market Board, has come to embrace 
about 1*00,000 participants during 
the ten years it has been in ope¬ 
ration, Four years ago the Riksdag 
or Swedish parliament made 
provision for adult education 
programmes to be run under the 
aegis of local government, and 
these now embrace 90,000 partici¬ 
pants, On top of that we still 
have adult education in the tradi¬ 
tional sense of popular education, 
which mainly involves the parti¬ 
cipation of some half-million 
people in study circles. And lastly 
there are the extensive programmes 
of in-house training sponsored by 
private enterprise. 

Education in our society is turning 
into a vital warp in the web of life 
itself: it is in process of becoming 
lifelong educatio n (Husen, 1969), 
GiverTthis background we have 
reason to ask ourselves : Is the 
school as an institution changing in 
character? To paraphrase old 
Hegel, have the quantitative 
changes been so great that quantity 
has transmuted into quality ? Can 
we expect the school, as we 
educators have traditionally per¬ 
ceived it, to endure into the 21st 


century or will the educational 
explosion burst its time-honoured 
institutional frameworks? It is 
hardly necessary to elaborate on 
the importance that the answers to 
these questions will have not only 
for our school planning but also for 
the training we give our teachers. 
We erect school plants with a 
physical life of 40-50 years, yet 
with layouts that imply omni¬ 
science on our part as to what is 
going to take place inside these 
walls over a period that long. We 
also assume that the teachers whom 
we are training today will largely 
function in the classrooms we are 
now building according to models 
that served the people who educated 
them. But to what extent is that 
going to be true ? This is the big 
question, 

2,2, Tendencies 

The very fact of pausing for a 
moment to make clear in one’s 
mind what has happened in the 
educational sphere during the past 
decades, and in so doing try to 
identify certain conspicuous 
tendencies in the present situation, 
can help to broaden the perspective 
and thus also yield a tentative 
answer to the question of where 
the school is heading. The greater 
part of the discourse that follows 
will therefore be taken up by 
attempts to specify certain salient 
features of the present-day school 
development. These tendencies 
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will be presented under a dozen 
main points. 

L By way of introduction, it is 
pointed out that tbe quantitative 
trend has been such as to warrant 
coining a new term* “educational 
explosion”, to describe it. More 
and more young people are staying 
longer in school, a phenomenon 
that bolds for both the indus¬ 
trialized and developing countries. 
However, the educational systems 
are also absorbing more and more 
adults. Id the technologically 
advanced societies, education 
tends to become an increasingly 
salient part of the life pattern, not 
only in that it claims an ever larger 
segment of the life-span but also 
because it tends to permeate the 
108 whole of life, A person who does 
not command a basic, and prefer¬ 
ably not too thin and narrow, 
repertoire of knowledge and skills 
cannot make out in the modern, 
post-industrial society. Even less 
can he assimilate the knowledge 
and skills demanded of him by the 
working community. 

2. At the beginning of the 1960's 
the economists showed that 
education (and research) is a major 
determinant of economic growth 
Hence in order to hold its own in 
the international competition a 
country has to invest in education, 
not least high-calibre training 
research. In his provocative book 
“Le defi amerieain” (The American 


Challenge), JJ. Servan-Scbreiber 

contends that the reason w hy the 
Americans have managed to take 
over so much of the European 
market and also established them¬ 
selves with companies in Europe, 
for instance in the electronics 
sector, is that the United States 
has done a better job than Europe 
of investing in human capital, in 
other words backed education and 
development work. Awareness of 
the strategic role played by 
education, but as a matter of 
course also the greater consumption 
of education that has accompanied 
improved standards of living, has 
led to allotting larger and larger 
slices of the public pie to education, 
research and development. In 
Sweden that share now comes to 
8 percent of the gross national 
product, compared with a mere 
4 percent some 15 years ago. 

3 ; 11 vv ^s pointed out that educa¬ 
tion has become an increasingly 
important determinant of the 
ability to make out in an increas¬ 
ingly complex society. But also in 
relation to other career-determining 
lactors it i s becoming more and 
more essential for success in life, 
or the social status attained by the 
individual. Some one has aphoris- 
, y put ,he matter this way ■ 
educated talent is the contemporary 
society s substitute for birth and 

2K r aIth - Tiie safest and 

most inflation-proof investment 
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parents can make is in the educa¬ 
tion of their children. 

If the foregoing observations are 
valid, they bring up the question of 
the extent to which the manifest 
tendencies towards meritocracy and 
rule by experts in today’s society 
will be strengthened in the future. 
Insofar as education—and, mark 
you, here we are talking about 
education at an increasingly profes¬ 
sional level - bears more and more 
crucially upon individual success 
and social status, it is also bound 
to become more and more coveted. 
The consequence w ill be to intensify 
competition even more for tbe 
places available at institutions of 
higher learning. The fact that we 
have in several European countries 
opened up educational opportu¬ 
nities for all at the secondary level, 
and before long at the undergra¬ 
duate university level as well, must 
not mislead us into believing that 
we have thereby acquired an 
educational system with the element 
of competition removed. The more 
people who climb high on the 
educational ladder, the higher up 
formal competition is going to 
move. At the same time, however, 
this has repercussions downward 
in the form of real competition. 
Japan makes an interesting case 
in point. When the Japanese 
educational system was compared 
in the IEA—project in the 
mid-sixties with those in some 


ten European countries and the 
United States, we found that Japan 
offered greater educational oppor¬ 
tunities up to the age of IS than 
any European country (Husen, 

1967). More than half the 17-18 
year olds in Japan were in full-time 
schooling, as against only 10-30 
percent in most Western European 
countries. It might be inferred 
from this that scrambling for higher 
marks and jostling one another 
would be alien to a system such as 
the Japanese. But nothing could 
be further from the truth : actually, 
the extremely keen competition 
for university admission has indu¬ 
ced parents to try to get their 
children into the “right” secondary 
school, in the belief that this will 
put them on the right track for 
getting into a prestigeous university. 
But in order to get into the “right” 
secondary school, the children 
must be put in the “right” primary 
school, and for that the inside 
track is supposed to lead from the 
“right” preprimary school. 

This whole sequence is admittedly 
described in very schematic terms, 
and a proper understanding of it 
would have to allow for certain 
dominant characteristics of the 
Japanese cultural pattern that cannot 
be considered in the present context 
without taking me too far afield. 
The case of Japan has been brought 
out because it represents, in rather 
extreme degree, features of meri- 
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tocracy that are more or less present 
in both socialistic and capitalistic 
countries where educational oppor¬ 
tunities have been broadened at 
the basic stages. The Soviet Union 
is another example of keen compe¬ 
tition to get into institutions like 
Moscow University which carry 
extra kudos of prestige (with the 
implication that degrees from them 
guarantee success in careers). 

4. Research has not only become 
highly specialized, which among 
other things has enormously swelled 
the corpus of documented know¬ 
ledge, The rale at which scientific 
articles and monographs double in 
output currently runs at less than 
ten years. Iu particular, natural- 
saeoce and social-science research 
of the kind with very broad applU 
cations has evolved into a “know^ 
ledge industry” on a big scale, 
involving huge sums o f money and 

, ■ The traditional pi cture of 
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that research plays in the societal 
transformation process, the aver 
man in the street finds it harder ** 
and harder to take in and gain 
insight into what the specialists 
(both those who produce knowledge 
and those who specialize in apply/ 
ing it) are really up to and what 
impacts their doings have on 
society. The individual is filled 
with a growingly uneasy sense that 
his fate lies in the hands of 
technocrats. 


5. The system of public schooling 
that was made compulsory by the 
mid-19th century in Scandinavia, as 
well as in the larger part of Wes¬ 
tern Europe, did not extend its 
purview past the early teens at the 
very most. As late as in the 1930’s, 
the overwhelming majority of 
young people in our part of the 
world entered the labour market at 
the ages of 13 and 14. Today, 
everybody is in full-time education 
during most of the teenage span. This 
act aIone signifies something of a 
revolution as far as the social role 
? a f= e group is concerned, 
nstead of performing the essentials 

. an adu]t r °le that is concomitant 

1 the physiological changes tak- 
ng pace during these years, teena- 
/ m sc h°°! are still regarded 
cost rC j ted |'^ e children. In the 
mill lndustr ‘ al society, physiological 
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preparation for an adult role in 
society that is far more complica¬ 
ted than the role played in the 
subsistence economy of yesteryear's 
agrarian and craft society, where 
the family was the main educa¬ 
tional institution. 

However, this problem has been 
rendered more acute by the fact 
that teenagers reach physiological 
puberty almost two years earlier 
today than at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury (Tanner, 1961). Iu other 
words, today's young people sit in 
school during all those years when 
their coevals in the beginning of 
this century were busy learning 
adult roles outside the school walls. 
It stand to reason that this poses 
formidable problems for educators 
and teachers. When seen in secular 
p erspective , these problems are so 
hew that their scope has yet to be 
grasped. 

To be sure, even the older society 
had its youngsters who stayed on in 
school until the age of 20 and 
afterwards. But they composed a 
small, privileged social elite who 
came from environments that were 
very education-minded they be¬ 
longed to a society where education 
constituted an integral part of a 
predetermined, ascriptive social 
status and did not have the same 
career-shaping significance it has 
today. 

The pedagogical issues lhat dom i¬ 


nate in the teenage school_of 
toda/s^a nd to morrow's - society 
may be summed up in two words: 
participation and relevance. We 
aTe faced with a real dilemma here. 
Young people cannot be fitted for 
adult roles by releasing them earlier 
than now into the labour market, 
which simply cannot absorb man¬ 
power that has not received a 
relatively broad general education 
and proceeded from there to acquire 
at least the rudiments of vocational 
training. However, the road 
towards greater participation and 
meaningful ness in the teenage school 
must be travelled on a vehicle of 
work practices which more closely 
resembled those obtaining in the 
larger society in general and the 
working community in particular. 
Instead of letting teenagers spend 
the whole of their learning time in 
classrooms, consideration must be 
g iven to how far it is practicabl e to 
have them ^leapfr og" or “sa nd-- 
which” time spent inside scho ol 
walls with time spent in acquiring 
training and e xpeTience on the_ 
outside. 


6. The added number of years spent 
in school has of course added 
to the scope of duties it performs. 
These duties are no longer strictly 
pedagogical but also of a social and 
custodial nature. Pari passu with 
the family's declining importance 
as an institution* the school has had 
to step in more and more. When 
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demands arc now being raised for a 
compulsory pre-school, the motives 
behind it arc not only didactic but 
also social, to put children from 
different social elapses more on 
equal footing People also want 
the school to function as a baby¬ 
sitter, At a time when the majo¬ 
rity of young people no longer go to 
School for six years but for 10 to 
12, the primary challenge posed to 
the school lies in its ability to 
impart more know ledge and skills. 
However, most official curricula that 
have taken shape in the past two 
decades emphasize the school's 
socializing mission or, to quote the 
new instructional plan for the 
Swedish basic school, its person¬ 
ality-developing mission. These 
JI 2 increased claims upon the school 
should be seen in connection with 
various circumstances, set forth 
below, which must be borne in 
mind if one wants to assess whether 
the school really has potentials for 
living up to the expectations that 
the curriculum objectives impose 
on it. 

7. Jo the static agrarian and craft 
society of a former day, the obvious 
place for upbringing was the home. 
When the compulsory school was 
introduced in our part of the world 
more than a century ago, its 
principal duties were to inculcate 
the three R’s and general principles 
of ethical conduct, most of which 
amounted to readings from the 
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Bible, The school operated in a 
world of uniform values, where 
home and school each reinforced 
the other’s influence. 

The course of history in the past 
few decades has not only deprived 
the family of its institutional 
importance and enhanced the 
school's temporal influence* but has 
also opened new sources of influence 
and persuasion, namely mass media 
and groups formed by the young 
people themselves, the peer groups; 
various labels have been pinned 
on the latter, among them the 
“adolescent society". The mass 
media, here understood to refer 
mainly to radio and television, 
have enlarged the horizon of 
experience : once confined to the 
four walls of home or the home 
town, it now takes in the whole 
world. In a quite different way 
than earlier generations of youth, 
today's young people are globally 
minded, due in no small measure to 
the peculiar ability of television 
to convey concrete impressions (even 
if based on no more than glimpses) 
of events as they unfold, not least 
of the misery in the third world. 
The young people growing up today 
are exposed every bit as much to 
emanations from the cathode ray 
lube as lo the preachings of teachers 
who stand before them in class¬ 
rooms. 


Today’s young people Jive in an 
urbanized world with its greater 
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emphasis on the collective. Tim 
docs not mean that their relation 
w jlh adults are closer; indeed, it h 
truer to say of children and young 
people in large cities that they 
probably have less individual 
contacts with adults today than in 
the earlier society. Those who are 
now growing up live in a world with 
a generation gap in which the people 
on cither side are absorbed by their 
own doings. Young people tend to 
find their emotional anchorage in 
groups that are spontaneously 
formed by coevals who are in the 
same boat with them, that is, of 
standing outside the adult society, 
of being unwilling targets of instruc¬ 
tion, and of getting in the way of 
those who have already made the 
grade. Time and again, investiga¬ 
tions of the teenage culture have 
shown that the youth groups are 
just as strong as the parents, if not 
stronger, in the shaping of -ideals 
(Coleman, 1961; Aiuiersson, 1969). 
In that respect the school and Us 
teachers get much the worst of it, 
a fact that cannot be ignored when 
the school is also called upon, 
given its present organization and 
the work practices it uoiv employs, 
to act as a personality-developing 
institution. 

8. The accent on upbringing has 
thus shifted from the home to the 
school, mass media and peer 
groups, However, it should also 
be stressed that this observation 


pertains to the school nge itself, not 
to the preschool yean. A number 
of latter-year investigations have 
cafled attention to the enormous 
importance of the preschool home 
environment for success in school. 

In Great Britain, one of the inqui¬ 
ries made, the Plowden Committee 
(1967) sought to find out what 
proportions of varying scholastic 
achievements at the age of 11, i-c,, 
the time for moving on to the 
secondary school, could be respecti¬ 
vely attributed to home factors and 
school factors. It was found that 
the home factors explained three 
times as much of the variation as 
the school factors. Achievement 
tests were again administered quite 
recently to the same pupils after 
four years of secondary schooling 
to ascertain how much of the know¬ 
ledge increments gained during 
those years could be explained with 
reference to home background and 
school conditions, respectively. 

This analysis confirms the first one 
(Peaker, 1971). The school exerts 
a moderate influence compared with 
the home. As part of the interna¬ 
tional research project (Husen, 1967) 
on mathematics, we related the 
achievements of pupils to their 
social background (the social class 
and education of parents), as well 
as to some 30 educational variables, 
such as competence of teachers, 
volume of instruction in the subject, 
extent of homework etc. In all the 
twelve school systems which this 
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project covered, we obtained results 
that were identical with those found 
by the Plow den Committee for 
Britain and the Coleman Report 
(Coleman, 1966) for the Uni led 
States, 

According to a renewed analysis 
of earlier research findings, made 
by Professor Benjamin Bloom 
of Chicago University (Bloom, 
1964), at least two-thirds of 
the individual differences in 
intellectual capability found at 
the age of IS could already be 
portended when the pupils started 
school at the age of 6, In other 
words: the greater part of the 
intellectual differentiation, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether this is essentially 
conditioned by heredity or environ¬ 
ment, is already there when the 
pupils start school. Two of Bloom’s 
students. Wolf (1964) and Dave 
(1963), have shown that if allowance 
is made for a number of purely 
psychological factors in the home 
environment, for example how much 
time parents devote to their children, 
encourage them to learn, train them 
to acquire learning skills and impart 
to them a useful vocabulary for 
school purposes, very high orders 
of correlation are obtained between 
that environment and what these 
pupils accomplish in school. 

All this suggests that the future 
preprimary school will become a 
decisive institution when it comes 
to creating equal chances for 


education and compensating for the 
“social inheritance" (Jonsson, 1969), 


9. Up to now the school as an 
institution has been limited to a 
defined age range, usually coinciding 
with compulsory school attendance. 
It has also been isolated from the 
surrounding society, above all from 
the world of work. Up to the early 
1950's, typically enough, the busi¬ 
ness community, trade unions and 
employer organizations paid hardly 
any attention to school matters. 

The school has functioned on the 
principle that the beginning of life, 
i,e., the years spent in school, is 
supposed to be taken up with 
learning what the adult “needs to 
know". That is when the individual 
is supposed to ingest the fare of 
knowledge and skills that will 
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This principle is unworkable in the 
rapidly changing technological 
society, where any one body of 
know-how, not least in the voca¬ 
tional sphere, is as i ikely as 

become out of date before long and 
where the individual has to keen 
on learning, and perhaps even 
unlearn, .n order to cope with the 
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range of applications. And heading 
the list of such skills is the ability 
to learn on one’s own. 

10. Present-day technology, not 
least as embodied in ordinary radio 
and TV sets, sound and videotape 
recorders, not to mention computers, 
has opened up new vistas on 
teaching aids. Anybody who does 
not have an engineer inside him 
may find it hard to envision what 
these new aids can signify. It does 
not take too much imagination to 
see that they are bound to affect the 
teacher's role tremendously. This 
process is already under way. If I 
were asked to characterize it in a 
single sentence, it is this: the 
teacher is becoming less of a 
communicator and monitor of 
knowledge and more of a person 
who plans individual learning. 
Since staffing costs, in particular 
the salaries of teachers, bulk largest 
by far in the school’s budget of 
current expenditures, they also 
comprise the main item where the 
economy axe is likely to strike. In 
Sweden, as well as in most 
comparable countries, annual 
expenditures per pupil have tended 
to rise just as steeply as daily 
expenditures per patient in hospitals 
(Coombs, 1968). A possible 
consequence of this, at a juncture 
when more and more people are 
being educated for longer periods, 
may be to effect economies by 
reducing staff costs. Where the 


teenage school is concerned, 
draconian measures of this kind can 
scarcely have the effect of lowering 
teacher-pupil ratios; that would be 
tantamount to imposing constraints 
on the ability of teachers to 
discharge their central pedagogical 
duties, namely to maintain contact 
with and guide the pupils, 
individually and in small groups. 

The school is not a factory and—a 
point that cannot be stressed too 
strongly—teachers are not replaceable 
by machines. (In the exceptional 
cases when that is justified, the 
underlying circumstances can only 
be described as abnormal.) The 
“efficiencies" aspired to can be 
gained by other measures. Here a 
particularly strong case can be 
argued for reducing the number of 
directly teacher-led work periods in 
the secondary school. In place of 
the 30-35 hours of the conventional 
classroom-lesson type, it may be 
feasible to come down at these 
stages to 20 hours, with provision 
for the teacher’s active participation 
where his physical presence in the 
learning task is necessary. The 
independent learning carried on by 
the pupils would increase 
correspondingly- At bottom, of 
course, all learning is a form of 
self activity. But in order to 
develop that activity, the 
teachers must be enabled to 
devote more time to planning 
learning and designing indivi¬ 
dualized material. 
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11. Expansion of the educational 
system also extends !o its organiza¬ 
tional machinery. Education takes 
place within the framework of 
increasingly larger administrative 
units, reject to® a widespread belief 
that economies of scale are all to 
the gooa in this sphere as well. In 
the past sew decades, moreover, 
in many countries we have tended 
to gel an ever more encompassing 
central, regional and local school 
bureaucracy. The hierarchy of 
decisionmakers has waxed higher 
and higher, with more and more 
power converging at the summit 
and the proliferation of rime- 
consuming channels for the 
transaction or business. To illustrate 
what has happened. I should like to 
tell a quaint little story. Once in 
the 1^40's I interviewed the then 
55-year-old former educational 
officer, Hjalmar Berg, a brother 
of Fridtjuv Berg t about whom l 
was writing a book. Hjalmar 
Berg used to be one of the few 
top-ranking men in the newly 
formed National Board of 
Education. With the coming of 
spring, he said he was in the habit 
of looking out onto the street when 
the postman came, to the building 
where the Board was housed with 
the day’s mail. If the bundle he 
took out of his bog looked thin, 
there was a chance of getting all 
the business finished off by lunch. 

In that case one could take lunch in 
Djurgarden (Deer Pork) and 


perhaps even spend an afternoon 
there after a day's work well done ! 

In spite of assurances to the 
contrary, increased centralization 
is a fact if we bear in mind, nota 
bene, that it can also apply to local 
school administration. The more 
links inserted in the hierarchical 
chain and the fewer the direct 
contacts between decisionmakers 
and classrooms, the greater is the 
formalism and the less of real 
substance that goes into the 
transaction of business through 
“channels' 11 . 

Over the course of a few decades, 
the average school plant has 
doubled in size, at least in Sweden, 
The litde red schoolhouses of the 
countryside have disappeared one 
by one as part of a sweeping merger 
process, and even the cities have" 
opted for relatively large schools. 

Bureaucratization and the advent 
of large units have created problems 
anal ago us to those we have in the 
world of work, namely formalism, 
the lack of personal contacts 
between the footsoldiers and the 
decision-makers. And the same 
result has been visited upon the 
school : an alienation felt by 
teachers and pupils towards the 
higher-ups. Those who work at the 
“grass-roots” level often experience 
what can principally be described 
as a lack of identity. To quote 
those of the 30,000 students who 
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revolted in 1964 at the University 
of California in Berkeley, they fed 
like IBM cards. 

12. A list of current educational 
tendencies relevant for today's 
school would be dreadfully 
incomplete if It failed to include 
the so-called g eneration g ap. Much 
could undoubtedly be said about 
this problem area, for here we are 
confronted with what Nietzsch e 
once called a re assess ment of all 
values. However, it would take me 
too far afield to go at length into 
the complex phenomena that the 
label, generation gap, is meant to 
cover. A few scattered remarks 
must therefore suffice. Many signs 
indicate that the young people who 
have grown up under more 
favourable material circumstances 
than their parents are opposed to 
the puritan hard-working ethic that 
the parental generation is held to 
represent. The young ones are 
asking themselves whether the 
material results of 9 to 5 drudgery 
are worth the price. Closely related 
to this is their questioning of the 
price paid, in the form of pollution 
and rapacious exploitation of 
natural resources, for increased 
standard of living and for a 
technology that is successful in 
a conventional physical sense. 
Indeed, the very sincerity of the 
adult generation’s intentions is 
challenged. A massive hypocrisy 
is imputed to these intentions. e 


adults honour freedom in word 
but pervert it in deeds. They speak 
of brotherhood but exploit other 
people or groups in their own 
country. They speak of equality, 
but do their utmost to carve out a 
better material position and higher 
status for themselves (Keniston, 

1968). 

There, loosely outlined in tw/elve 
points, are the tendencies that are 
more or less salient at present. The 
question is whether, and if so how 
much, some of them will be 
reinforced and thus imprint even 
more the future educational 
system, the one we are going to 
have in 25-30 years. One doesn't 
have to be a social scientist to be 
aware of the powerful institutional 
forces at work within the 
educational system. So it is best 
not to expect too much in the way 
of radical changes. On the other 
hand, I believe that in for instance 
Sweden not even the wildest 
dreamer around 1950, when the 
first stage of the school reform was 
enacted, could have anticipated 
what was going to happen in regard 
to enrollments, a transformed 
school organization and oew r 
instructional plans in the twenty 
years up to 1970, Those attempts 
to peer into the future which simply 
consist of extrapolating current 
trends build upon the assumption, 
usually implicit, that tomorrow^, 
values and preferences, which 
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determine its ordering of societal 
priorities, will be the same as 
today's. A great deal of the 
physical planning in present-day 
society is built upon such 
assumptions. 

2,3 The future 

The rest of this chapter will be 
devoted to a risky’ enterprise of its 
own, which is to make some 
assumptions about the future of 
the school in our part of the world, 
say 25 to 30 years hence. Had 
some assumptions amounted to no 
snore than idle speculations on my 
part, they would not have been 
presented here. But for the past 
couple of years the School of 
Education in Stockholm has been 
pursuing a research project on 
education in the year 2000. An 
integral part of this work is an 
attempt to systematize ideas about 
the future educational system held 
by leading educational experts in 
government ministries, the National 
Board of Education, the Office of 
the Chancellor of the Swedish 
Universities, associations of 
teachers, employers and employees, 
and so on. Some 15 of these 
experts have met at oneday 
conferences, three of them held so 
far, to discuss the findings of 
interviews and responses to 
questionnaires. The remarks that 
follow should therefore be regarded 
as the interpretation put by the 
author into the outcome of these 


systematized speculations about the 
future. 


Assumptions about society at large 
tend to develop implicit in some 
of the tendencies set forth under 
the twelve points and as such 
amount in part to projections 
of these. First of all we can 
reckon with an accelerated 


process of change in the wake of 
technological innovations, with all 
the readjustment problems and 
frustrations that this entails. 


enlarged scope for consumption 
and leisure. When it comes to 
deciding what the word Standard" 
is supposed to mean, we can 
expect mounting opposition to 
conventional thinking in terms of 
gross national product. Let us 
lake an extreme but illuminating 
example. The Anglo-French 
scheme to build a supersonic plane 
the Co ncor de Project, is entered 
m tbc income accounts as 

an increment to the economy and 
thus goes into GNP : the country 
for countries) has become richer. 
The sound-bang’* problem maies 
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What contribution will these 
supersonic planes make to the 
amenity or “quality oflife” in 
contemporary society ? By this 
criterion, which we may call the 
social cost calculus, all the alleged 
increments turn out to be minuses; 
the plus values are hard to find. 

Third, we must obviously reckon 
with greater international exposure 
on the strength of mass media and 
travels, with its concomitants of 
increased global consciousness and 
international responsibility. 

Fourth, we must reckon with an 
increased flow of information, both 
on the production side, Le., the 
research volume, and on the 
distribution side, i.e-, the output 
coming from the institutional 
agencies of information, the 
schools, as well as from mass media 
and computers. Fifth, we must 
provisionally reckon with increased 
pluralism of values, i.e,, a society 
where the growing and grown-up 
are confronted with highly 
divergent views and value judg¬ 
ments. Sixth, we must reckon with— 
likewise for some time to come, 
just how long will depend on how 
far the priorities will be reordered— 
a disequilibrium between the 
ecological system and technology 
on account of the latter’s waste 
products and pollution. 

2.4. The educational system 

Where the educational system as 


such is concerned, the interviews 
and discussions with the experts 
may be said to have thrust four 
main assumptions into the fore¬ 
ground. First, the course of events 
will reinforce the tendency for 
more and more people to be 
educated, formally or informally, 
over longer periods. Second, there 
are many indications that the 
educational system will be 
increasingly integrated with the 
rest of society. Up to now the 
institutional task of the school has 
been to instruct children and 
young people. Its further task 
will be to function as a “learning 
centre” for all generations. The 
school will take on greater signi¬ 
ficance for administering and 
planning of education and 
individual paths of study. Not 
least important, the availability of 
technical aids such as television 
(especially as programmes pre¬ 
recorded on cassette tapes become 
more widespread) and computers 
will permit the installation of 
terminals and playback devices in 
homes, making it possible to learn 
a laTge part of the material that 
is now transmitted by teachers, 
parents and other sources close to 
the home. Visits to learning 
centres will have the primary 
purposes of individual guidance 
and group discussions in regard 
to subject matter areas for 
which such work practices are 
essential. 
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Many current signs portend a shift 
of accent between the pre-primary 
school, teenage school and adult 
education. A growing body of 
opinion holds that the teenage 
school has now “received its share** 
and that the time has come for 
assigning higher priority to the 
preprimary school and to the 
instruction of adults. Attention 
has already been called to studies 
which have demonstrated the 
crucial importance of preschool 
years for the ability to benefit from 
regular schooling. As to adult 
education, the available evidence 
indicates that most of the people 
who take advantage of the new 
opportunities are those who are 
already well-off, where as a layer 
within the low-wage groups and 
the cultural outsiders have stayed 
beyond reach. This explains why 
for instance in Sweden various 
possibilities have been discussed of 
investing in “searching-out" 
programmes. Insofar as the idea 
of “recurrent" or “sandwiched” 
education Is institutionalized, so 
that it become* normal to tread on 
a guaranteed educational path 
after spending a number of years 
in the teenage school, the hitherto 
10O-pereer;E dominance of that 
school in iht educational system 
will bt somewhat reduced, 

Ittas pointed out earlier that we 
are caught up in a change which 
uzmfjft thar the school h shifting 


its objective from the transmission 
of “fixed” and lifelong knowledge 
towards certain fundamental skills, 
above all the skill of “learning to 
learn” (Husen, 1969). With the 
aim of producing the broadest 
possible frame of reference for the 
citizens of the community as 
regards communication skills and 
certain content subjects, 
increasingly delayed emphasis will 
be put on specialization, which is 
essentially oriented towards specific 
vocational tasks. In its role of 
personality developer, the school 
will matter less compared with 
mass media, peer groups, 
organizations etc. 




forward so far has entailed certain 
assumptions about work practices 
in the future school or learning 
centre. For the most part, these 
assumptions were not Spelled out, 
so we shall now proceed to render 
them more explicit. Inasmuch as 
technical aids of one kind or 
another are expected to alter the 
teacher’* role fa j(]t 

on which we have already touched), 

a few words w,|| a ] i0 ^ 

about these. 
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decades hence. Hence the paradox 
that the best kind of vocational 
education inheres in general 
education; this because it inculcates 
a good basic repertoire on which 
to build further. 

Instruction will become more and 
more individualized. However, 
the school also performs a 
socializing function, and for this 
purpose it will be necessary not 
only to widen individual contacts 
between teacher and pupil but 
also provide for more group work 
of the study-circle type at the 
expense of con ventional frontal 
instruction in larger groups. 

Indeed, we shall have to reckon 
with greater flexibility as 
regards attendance at “learning 
centres”, group size and breakdowns 
by so-called grades and subject 
matter areas than is now tbe case. 
The teacher will be chiefly called 
upon to plan, guide and evaluate 
the progress of the individual pupil. 
The actual transmission of 
knowledge and the real work of 
learning will essentially have to rest 
on access to prefabricated material. 
In the discussions that we have 
waged at the School of Education 
in Stockholm with the experts 
concerning the change of objectives 
for the school’s work and its 
consequences for the teaching role, 
it has been pointed out that a 
distinction ought to be drawn 
between the school*s “learning 


function” in the time-honoured 
sense and its “socializing function” 
as defined by the official curricula 
put out during the past decade. 
Although the two functions are 
integrated in existing curricula, 
it might be better to effect a partial 
separation in the sense of attaching 
different weights to them at 
different stages; for example, the 
socializing function could be more 
strongly stressed at the outset of 
schooling, with more of its 
performance entrusted to educators 
trained in youth leadership, while 
the inculcation of knowledge and 
cognitive skills could be left to 
other experts trained for this 
purpose. 

It is important that planning for 
the future should be made flexible: 
the liberty to change one’s mind 
must be retained, not exchanged 
for rigid commitment to fixed 
alternatives, however useful or 
desirable these may be in 
themselves. Futurological 
speculations and attempts to 
describe in concrete terms tbe 
consequences of what we are doing 
or planning in the here and now 
ought to make us aware not only of 
our persent preoccupations but 
also of what we are allowing 
ourselves to be taken away from 
us. The fact that futurology has 
emerged as a field of research 
during the I960's should be read 
as manifesting a belief that the 
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future is amenable to influence and 
that we have not merely resigned 
to the inevitability of engineering 
projections like, "By 1980 X 
million cars will be rolling in 
Sweden, so we need Y hundred 
miles of motorways.” Above all it 
is today’s youth that has revolted 


against "King Trend”, a god to 
whom the experts all too readily 
pay homage. Although trying to 
explore the future does not mean to 
say that we can predict it, we think 
the effort can contribute towards 
shaping the future a bit more after 
our heart’s desire. 
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Useful Functions for 
the Schools of the 
Future 


1.1. Some assumptions about 
the 11 Learning society** 

Educators who speculate imagi¬ 
natively about the future of the 
institutions they deal with, are 
supposed to start from a number of 
reasonable assumptions about the 
matrix of tomorrow’s society. Some 
of these assumptions are highly 
reasonable, while others certainly 
must be looked upon as dubious or 


even highly “controversial. The 
margins of uncertainty which 
govern here are not the least deter¬ 
mined by unforeseen technological 
innovations, irrespective of whether 
these are regarded as advances or 
calamities. I shall begin my 
attempts to outline what the schools 
will look like in the future by 
making certain assumptions about 
society at the end of the century. 
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and in so doing separate assump¬ 
tions about the society at large from 
those which pertain to the working 
life. As you will immediately 
realize, these assumptions by and 
large apply to the technologically 
and economically developed 
societies but in longer perspective 
are relevant to all societies. The 
consequences for education will then 
be drawn from these assumptions. 
However, the attempts to form a 
picture of tomorrow’s school must 
also be based on assumptions 
relating to the educational system 
itself, e.g., assumptions about 
facilities such as audiovisual aids 
and teaching machines, and about 
buildings, methods and (raining 
of teachers. 

In the decades to come we shall 
have to reckon with an accelerated 
process of change in many respects. 
That will apply with particular 
force to the economy, where rates 
of growth in at least some highly 
industrialized countries arc tending 
to increased This growth will be 
accompanied by a rise in individual 
standards of Jiving. Applications 
of electronics and computer 
technology have triggered off a 
second industrial Revolution, A 
problem common to both develop¬ 
ing and industrialized countries 
is the “culture lag” not only of 
i nstitutions fas in the educational 

1 Recent recession may cast some doubt - 
upon thrt assumption. 


system) but also of attitudes and 
values. They derive from a state 
of society where the external 
determinants of technology, 
economics and institutions were 
different. An example is the 
impact that the introduction of 
contraceptive pills may be expected 
to have on the existing sexual 
morality. Indeed, the rapid 
changes wrought by technology j n 
working and living conditions 
cannot avoid generating cultural 
maladjustments. For the majority 
of individuals, great strains arc 
imposed by new techniques, new 
material conditions of human 
existence, and new interpersonal 
relations. The new technology 
will require many people not only 
to continue and supplement (heir 
previous education, but even to 
undergo actual re-training because 
occupational experience and skills 
quickly become obsolete. Changes 
of occupation or job will email 
great geographic mobility. New 
sections of the community 
embracing different kinds of 

technicians and experts, will 

become more influential. A 
Plural,sue value-climate will be 

Of m^SsTm e U nfSc tion T s hc risk 
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Urbanization will continue at an 
accelerated pace. More and more 
people will accordingly be living 
in cities and towns, with all that 
this implies in the way of informal 
contacts and confrontation between 
people having different backgrounds 
of upbringing and values. Social 
controls are weaker and contacts 
between generations fewer in the 
urbanized environment than in the 
countryside or village, where 
everyone knows his neighbour and 
where the individual is far more 
"visible’' than in the anonymous 
fabric of the city. Reduced social 
control tends to aggravate criminal 
behaviour, especially among 
teenagers. In recent years the 
informal contacts in large enter¬ 
prises and organizations have made 
the so-called alienation problem 
more pronounced than before. 

The individual finds it difficult to 
view his own contribution in the 
perspective of the larger, imponder¬ 
able whole, and indeed to define 
his own identity, Under such 
circumstances, he lies ready to hand 
for fascist and other salvation 
ideologies to make capital of 
the collective reactions of 
maladjustment, 

3,1,1, Family and leisure 

The functions of the family as an 
institution have been very much 
changed in the industrialized and 
urbanized society. What has 
happened is essentially the 


following; Families have fewer 
children than in the past. The family 
performs fewer common functions. 
Families of yesteryear which tilled 
the soil or pursued a craft were 
frequently real communities of both 
work and leisure. Today’s liveli¬ 
hoods are earned outside the home, 
and not only by the paterfamilias. 
The mothers of more than half of 
today's urban families do the same, 
either full-time or part-time. Their 
children stay much longer in school, 
ft is becoming increasingly common 
to have different kinds of institutions 
to look after them be Fore they start 
regular school. By and large, this 
transformation may be said to have 
left the family with two functions: 
reproduction of the human species 
and socialization of the very small 
children. The two other main 
functions, i.e,, the economic and 
the protective, have been 
increasingly assumed by the society 
at large. 

On the other hand, increased leisure 
in the wake of shorter working 
hours outside the home and of 
longer weekends point in the direc¬ 
tion of greatly enlarged "coopera¬ 
tion in amusement and play", The 
weekend cottage, the car and the 
joint pursuit of hobbies combine to 
give the family a growing body of 
shared experiences. During the 
next few decades the raising 
standards of living will confront 
the family with the choice of 
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increasing either consumption or 
leisure. Leisure has been enhanced 
by all sorts of technical time saving 
devices. At the same time the 
question of how leisure can be 
employed towards better self-realiza¬ 
tion, the creation of sensible “time 
fillers’’, has taken on greater 
urgency. Longer life expectancy and 
the tendency to concentrate 
childbearing in the early years of 
marriage have enabled a growing 
proportion of wives to play other 
roles than keeping house and 
raising children. 

It has been emphasized that the 
penchant of contemporary society 
for moulding “organization men”, 
i.e., people who present the 
appearence of being well-adjusted, 
conformist, faceless and effective 
workers in the firm, organization or 
“movement”, will impart greater 
strength to the family as an 
emotional anchorage. Because of 
increasing geographic mobility and 
because contacts with most people 
outside the home are bound to be 
superficial, and above all ephemeral, 
marriage provides a facility for 
emotional ties and role identity 
that other social groups cannot 
offer. A corollary of this observation 
is that the organized society and its 
institutions, big enterprises, the 
proliferating public authorities, the 
school etc., will become more and 
more impersonal and will be less 
and less disposed to permit the 


individual to “let off steam”. The 
family can then become the place 
where frustrations and anxiety will 
find a more inhibited outlet. In a 
world otherwise characterized by 
casual and impersonal relations, the 
family will thus become a forum for 
the sharing of emotions and the 
partaking of intimate solidarity. 
The consequence for marriage in a 
formalized world will be to make 
it more of an institution for 
establishing identity and promoting 
individual and genuine modes of 
expression. It will counterbalance 
organized life and in that way 
become a “rehabilitative institution 
which generates new ‘coping 
power’" (Pauline Wahlcn). Raising 
children will be a mission that 
fosters individuality, where the 
establishment of emotional 
identifications will have the utmost 
importance. 
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earth, will become a main task of 
the industrialized countries. 
Broadened international communi¬ 
cation will make the masses of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America 
increasingly conscious of the gaps 
in living standards, which in turn 
will give rise to social revolutionary 
movements. On the whole, it is 
likely that the rapid adoption of 
Western technology by developing 
countries will afflict them with 
problems of cultural adjustment 
and social change greater than 
those experienced in the Western 
industrial countries. 

Communication satellites can make 
an increasing number of people 
more vividly aware of world events 
than ever before. That will give 
greater urgency to the problem of 
imparting a representative character 
to reality in mass media generally, 
and in television in particular. 

More and more of the reality to 
which people react in the mass 
communication society is the reality 
which mass media convey, and less 
that which they themselves directly 
observe* An event that is not covered 
by mass media tends to be one that 
simply does not exist. From this it 
follows that the determination of 
w hat shall be communicated, for 
example over television, must 
essentially rest with the community 
at large and not with commercial 
interests. 

The tourist industry owes its 


explosive growth in the affluent 
Industrial countries to the diffusion 
of opportunities for large masses to 
travel* Higher standards of 
consumption have been accom¬ 
panied by a vigorously expanding 
advertising industry, where brand- 
name advertising has become an 
increasingly conspicuous feature. 
Whether he is buying capital goods 
or consumer goods, the individual 
is confronted with a growingly 
dissonant chorus of pitchmen, 

3JJ. Health problems 
Improved material standards have 
been achieved by technology at the 
price of serious health problems. 

The waste products of our technical 
civilization are in process of 
destroying water and air* The 
ruthless exploitation of natural 
resources will impoverish 
coming generations unless 
drastic restrictive measures are 
taken promptly. The enormous 
despoliation of nature inflicted by 
water contaminants has the 
undesired side effect of curtailing 
recreational opportunities. Already 
by the mid-1960's air pollution was 
responsible for the smoggy 
atmosphere of many metropolitan 
areas* The proliferating of 
gasoline-powered motor vehicles 
aggravates the problem, further 
compounded by many types of 
industrial activity. It maybe 
assumed that technicians and urban 
planners will soon be much more 
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aware or the litter problems and 
health hazards posed by technology, 
and hence more willing than the 
present generation to deal with 
them effectively. 

The very style of life in modern 
society creates health problems of 
its own- As if activities requiring 
the exertion of muscle aud sinew 
were not diminishing anyway, there 
will be even less need of it as 
industrial engineering continues to 
reduce the component of manual 
labor. The ever growing preference 
for locomotion by vehicle, especially 
the private car, makes greater the 
risk of obesity. The stepped-up 
tempo of life and the diverse causes 
of frustration associated wilh a 
more complex and rigidly bureau¬ 
cratized society will make cardio¬ 
vascular diseases increasingly 
common, with over-eating as a 
contributory cause. A task of 

growing importance for the 
community at large will be to 
sponsor programs of health 
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3.1.4. Bureaucratization 
As observed earlier, society « 
increasingly characterized by \ 
units and big organizations bm 

within the private and public J. * 
We are rushing headlong j mo tor - 
organization society , Public a ■ 
of government and admi n i st J^ es 
will continue to expand, a n 
consequence not only 0 f the need 
for better planning, coordination 
and control of such activity j n 
the increasingly complex society 
but also of the tendency towards 
“empire-building" inherent in the 
bureaucratic system itself. The 
bureaucrats will become more 
important persons because they 
tend to become more identified with 
“their” agency and represent them 
vis-a-vis their clients. This also 
holds true for the administrative 
hierarchies of private enterprises 
and the agents of unions and 
professional associations. The 
individual will increasingly perceive 
himself to be a lost Kafka figure in 
this mighty and hard-to fathom 
apparatus. An overshadowing 
social problem for the future, and 
hence an important political 
Problem, will have to do with how 
the individual can avoid to be 
alienated" in mass society, and 
Wlth how he shall be protected 
^gainst injustices committed by 
ureaucrats in government agencies 
and private firms. Ft seems likely 
t lal; efforts will be made at 
workplaces and within organizations 
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to create a counterpart to the 
emotional anchorage that the 
family provides. Viewpoints and 
reactions emanating from the “grass 
roots” have proved notoriously 
unamenable to canalization through 
the formal hierarchy which 
characterizes the line organization 
of firms and government 
agencies. 

3>L5. The learning society 
Society a few decades from now 
will confer status decieasingly Jess 
on the basis of social background 
or inherited wealth. To a growing 
extent, educated ability will be 
democracy's replacement for 
inherited social prerogatives. The 
technician, the expert and the 
scientist will become a more 
important person not only on the 
strength of his know-how and 
proficiency in planning, but also 
because the information he gives 
to policy-makers will be so 
complicated that they will 
increasingly tend to waive their 
authority. The question of expertise 
versus the “common sense” of 
ordinary people boils down 
to weighing the relative merits of 
general education and vocational 
training. The future society is likely 
to be more “meritocratic” in the 
sense that ability and education 
will matter more for social mobility 
than in the past. 

Among all the “explosions” that 


have come into use as labels to 
describe the rapidly changing 
Western society, the term 
“knowledge explosion” is one of 
the most appropriate. Reference is 
often made to the “knowledge 
industry”, which refers both to the 
producers of knowledge, such as 
the research institutes, and its 
distributors, e.g. schools, mass 
media, book publishers, libraries 
and so on. What we have been 
witnessing since the mid-1960's in 
the field of distribution technology 
may well have begun to revolutionize 
the communication of knowledge 
in another ten years or so. 1 have 
in mind here the marriage between 
“hardware” and “software”, on the 
one side of which are the computer 
manufacturers (e.g. IBM) and the 
reprographic industry (e.g. Xerox), 
and on the other side publishers of 
books, newspapers and periodicals. 
On the horizon looms the possibility 
of communicating both visual and 
verbal information to individual 
terminals, installed either in class¬ 
rooms or in homes. Learning 
transmitted in this way can be 
controlled by information producing 
programs which are stored in 
computer memory units or otherwise 
kept in some central facility where 
it is accessible in a form which 
suits the individual. To the same 
extent that information more easily 
becomes available it will be 
necessary to examine subject matter 
presented at school much more 
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thoroughly than now with rcftrence 

10 wbat bas to be memorized 
or cot. 

The passage of another two decades 
ought to see near-total realization 
of theprincipleof equal opportunities 
for everybody to receive as much 
education as he is thought capable 
of absorbing. Economic and 
geographic barriers will be virtually 
dismantled, The lagging attitudes 
in different social strata, namely 
that to receive a certain type or 
amount of education is either 
“proper” or “improper”, will have 
practically vanished. In many 
countries, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, parents of the children 
who start school in the 1980’s wili 
themselves have grown up when 
universal secondary schooling was 
introduced. They wiil have high 
aspirations for the education of 
their children, higher than they 
themselves set, even though a high 
proportion of them will have 
qualified for university entrance. 

t the beginning of the 1980’s it is 
likely that i n several highly 
industrialized countries, like (he 
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which a majority 0 f you 
around the age of 20 are § PCople 
including the institutions wh^ 1 
give basic university d egrees 
become centres of culture in’ ' 
different way than before qUite 
numbers will , urn these ^ 

graduates into a power factor 

whose significance will be reaii zed 
by the mass media and the con 
sumption industries which aim I. 
the youth market, 1 

By comparison with earlier 
generations, the young people in 
tomorrow s “learning society’* will 
be much more articulate. Equipped 
with broader horizons and greater 
awareness of world problems* and 
also because fewer of them will 
have had to “work their way up 11 
than their parents* they will be 
searching for other goals and other 
meanings to life than “getting on 1 * 
in the world. In several so-called 
affluent countries young people 
are already rejecting the puritan 
ethic of the hard-working man 
under whose auspices their parents 
“made it 1 *. This means that the 
gap between generations might 
widen, in any event the gap which 
relates to values as to what is 
socially desirable* In consequence 
of the “youth revolt”, young people 
will demand—and get—increased 
influence. The prevailing tendency 
upto the 1960’s was that, which 
characterized middle-class upbring' 
ing and middle-class education 
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in the Western world* namely that 
until young persons finished their 
education they were to be treated 
like incompetent, immature child¬ 
ren, to be denied all authority over, 
for example, school affairs. The 
lack of “functional participation** 
in actual school work, with the 
consequences this has had in the 
form of unforthcoming social 
maturity and the tendency to shift 
the pivot of social life to points 
outside the school, should by the 
late 1970’s have led to another 
dispensation* where more students 
in both secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation will be in on the planning 
and decisions which bear on their 
studies. 

3J.6. The working community 
The shift from manufacturing 
industry to service industry* which 
has been in full swing since the 
early 1950’s, will tend to accelerate. 
One is no longer tied down as 
before to stationary jobs with 
relatively routine duties. In manu¬ 
facturing industry the effect of 
continuing technical rationalization 
has been to substitute machinery for 
human muscle in more and more 
operations* at the same time that 
the production process itself 
increasingly comes under automatic 
controls with the adoption of 
modern electronics and data- 
processing methods. The bluccollar 
worker of old will become a skilled 
technician who performs a general 
monitorial function* He will have 


to know how the“machinery works” 
and be ready to take action if 
something goes wrong, because the 
machinery entrusted to him will be 
incomparably much more expensive 
than in the past. 

The service industry will have an 
increasing portion of its practi¬ 
tioners engaged in medical services 
and education. However* a great 
many people will be also working in 
other service sectors such as tourism 
and catering. Many services 
formerly provided by the home for 
itself will be supplied by outside 
organizations* such as food prepara¬ 
tion, laundry, cleaning, transporta¬ 
tion, etc. That will effect a change 
in the knowledge and skills required 
by the working community. The 
service industry will put a premium 
on the ability to communicate with 
customers orally and in writing, to 
deal with them smoothly and 
easily, and make the best of their 
wishes and complaints. For these 
purposes* it will not be enough 
to master the native tongue; fami¬ 
liarity with one or more foreign 
languages will become increasingly 
essential. 

An important consequence of 
modern technology and greater 
efficiencies in manufacturing 
industry will be to professionalize 
more of the duties performed by 
employees. The fewer the routine 
and repetitive operations that 
are required of an employee* the 
more he will have need of general 
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education and specialized occupa¬ 
tional experience. Technological 
advances, not least those identified 
with electronics, will definitely not 
“enslave 1 * individuals to the 
machine. On the contrary; the 
machine will take over the simpler 
tasks, leaving the worker to deal 
with more sophisticated tasks, those 
which require an intelligent over¬ 
view and a flexible choice of alter¬ 
natives. 

The speedy transformation of the 
economic system, w ill increasingly 
make fixed commitment to any one 
line of vocational training a dubious 
proposition. So rapid is the process 
of change in major sectors that a 
person who has gone to great 
lengths to master the intricacies of 
his particular craft cannot be sure 
whether his skills will be marketable 
only a few years hence. From this 
two consequences follow. First, 
basic skills which involve the 
ability to listen, speak, read, write 
and count, and also the ability on 
his own hand lo find adequate 
knowledge, will take on ever greater 
importance. Second, it will also 
be important to have a command 
of certain fundamentals in different 
subject areas, Le., familiarity with 
the concepts, principles and 
methods which constitute these 
subjects as disciplines, as fields of 
human learning, ft will be neces¬ 
sary to assimilate a body of general 
education, large enough to cover 
the broad unforeseen spectrum of 


tasks that will be confronted both 
in the working community and out¬ 
side it. The normal course of a 
life career will probably have to 
make recurring provision for fur¬ 
ther education and in some cases 
for retraining in order to prepare 
for a completely different occupa¬ 
tional sector. It has been observed 
that the specialized knowledge 
which an engineer learned as part 
of his education in the end-1950’s 
found but moderate application in 
his sphere of activities ten years 
later. But insofar as he had acqui¬ 
red a good basic education in 
science and a good genera! orienta¬ 
tion in technology, he could with¬ 
out too much trouble familiarize 
himself with the new. 

By the end of the century, it should 
be the rule rather than the 
exception for a working career 
to be dramatically affected by 
a technology which translates 
human talent into machinery, 
information systems, computer 
programs and “precooked” 
knowledge which is immediately 
retrievable for use. Lifelong 
education, at least in occupations 
of a more professional nature, 
looks like becoming a normal 
fact of life. 


3.2. The educational system 

3.2.1. Quantitative growth 


The sweeping portrayal of a chang- 
ing society I have given has been^ 
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an attempt to provide a background 
for speculations about how the 
educational system will look a few 
decades from now. 

Two developments may be taken 
for granted : enrollments, particu¬ 
larly in higher education, will 
continue to expand, and more years 
will be devoted to full-time learn¬ 
ing. We can feel sure of a specta¬ 
cular quantitative growth in the 
educational system, in terms of 
students and the number of years 
they will be spending in school. 
Adult education (or continuing 
education as it is sometime labelled) 
will probably expand more than 
youth education. 

To take Sweden as an example; 
the period beginning with 1950 has 
been marked by an “enrollment 
explosion”, which has visited its 
rolling impacts upon elementary, 
secondary and university levels in 
turn. The economy’s manpower 
needs, as well as the heightened 
demands for educational consump¬ 
tion which follow from improved 
living standards, will mean that 
nearly half the youth population 
will want education at the post¬ 
secondary level. The universities 
will probably “burst at the seams”, 
which in turn looks like ushering in 
two types of institutions : the one 
mainly concerned with preparing 
for vocations on the basis of a first 
degree, and the other with the 


training of researchers at the 
doctoral and post-doctoral level. 

3.2 3 m Economic consequences 
Given a development such as this 
in countries where almost all 
education is paid for out of public 
funds, and where even public 
subsidies are forthcoming to 
compensate young people for some 
of the income they do not earn by 
staying longer in school, severe 
strains are inevitably imposed on 
government finances and ultimately 
on national resources. All the 
ardent talk of rationalization and 
the desire to have the work of 
educational research and develop¬ 
ment aim at manpower economics 
in schools should, of course, be 
seen in this light. The heaviest 
expense of running an educational 
system is incurred by the teacher. 

As major savings stand to be gained 
by the more efficient deployment 
of this manpower, opportunities 
will be opened up for more admis¬ 
sions to those schools which have 
had to limit their enrollment for 
financial reasons. For some time 
it will presumably be realistic to 
expect that priority will be given 
to quantity, the number of edu¬ 
cational opportunities, ahead of 
quality, the average level of accom¬ 
plishment among the educated. 

We can assume that the future 
school will bear institutional 
features that will be at great 
variance with past tradition in 
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many respects. The buildings, which 
now go under the name of schools 
and run up a big construction bill, 
not to mention the rapidly increa¬ 
sing expense of equipping them, will 
surely have to be put to more 
effective, particularly more conti¬ 
nuous use, in the future. Far from 
looking as schools have always 
looked, they will take on more of 
the guise of community centers or 
learning centers, where children, 
young people and adults will meet 
not only for instruction, lectures 
and study groups, but also for a 
broad array of other cultural 
activities, such as performances of 
plays, concerts, discussions, and 
leisure and hobby pursuits. 

The costs of education embrace not 
only the direct outlays, those 
expended on the educational plant 
itself, but also the indirect loss of 
production and income which 
results from opting for education 
instead of gainful employment. 
Even though the question of 
whether or not lost income ought 
to be counted as an educational 
cost, is open to debate, it cannot be 
denied that education would be 
easier to bear in the macroeconomic 
short term if the young people 
partly were out working rather than 
going to school. This argument 
acquires added weight at a time 
when the numbers of young people 
pursuing a full-time education are 
growing with explosive speed* Nor 


can it be denied that a large slice 
of education is not an investment 


but quite simply consumption, 
something which in affluent coun¬ 
tries can be regarded not only as 
legitimate but also self-evident* 

The Soviet Union, no doubt moti¬ 
vated by compelling social and 
economic reason, has gone in for 
educational models, which all have 
in common the aim to integrate 
education and productive work for 
late teenagers. These spend certain 
days in factories and other days 
in classrooms. Longer periods of 
education are sometimes alternated 
with longer periods of employment. 
The Russians have also committed 
themselves heavily to adult edu¬ 
cation, whose night classes are often 
attended or individual correspon¬ 
dence studies arc pursued after a 
full day on the job. 

3.23. Spreading out the educational 
period 

It is now possible to envision a 
different balance between basic 
general education, vocational 
training and continuing education 
(retraining) than the one now 
struck. Tradition holds that 


-- 

ought to be squeezed into the early 
years of life. School should prefer¬ 
ably be started at the earliest 
possible age. l n the United States, 
a debate has been waged about 
what might be gained from lettina 

3-4 years olds learn to read and 

possibly write. 
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One can imagine a scheme which 
would guarantee every citizen free 
education after compulsory school¬ 
ing for a specified length of time* 

It would then be up to the indi¬ 
vidual to decide whether he wanted 
to use up all his f ‘bonds” at one go 
or spread them out* For example, 
some youngsters might be "fed up'* 
with school at the age of 16 and 
prefer to leave, even though their 
parents want them to continue* 
Knowing that further education is 
guaranteed for them, they could 
take jobs to gain the maturity and 
experience that would make a 
return to school more meaningful* 
Considerable savings could no 
doubt be made from putting off 
further schooling till long past the 
age of 20* Adults are admittedly 
much more expensive to educate 
per unit of time because their on- 
the-job inputs are more productive, 
but it should be reckoned that they 
would be able, with considerably 
less instruction and in a much 
shorter time, to assimilate know¬ 
ledge and skills that often have to 
be pressed upon unmotivated young 
people, and with a lot of time 
wasted in the process* Adults are 
better able to see the relevance of 
what they learn, can plan better, 
and can work to a much greater 
extent on their own without super¬ 
vision* 

No pretensions are made here to 
portraying even the general outlines 


of a future educational system 
that is not solely cast in a school- 
type mold and does not rest on a 
time-honored school organization. 
The best that can be done is to give 
indications and make observations 
about development trends which 
may be strengthened or weakened 
at some future time* As I have 
already pointed out, one can 
envision an abandonment of the 
formal division between education 
in schools for children and young 
people on the one hand, and 
productive inputs in the economy 
on the other, inasmuch as educa¬ 
tion can be divided in time in a 
different way than has so far 
prevailed* The advent of insti¬ 
tutionalized adult education 
administered by the local educa¬ 
tional authorities in Sweden (not 
to be confused with the long¬ 
standing programs of education for 
adults on a more informal basis run 
by the popular movements, such as 
the workers* movement or the 
temperance movement) has demons¬ 
trated that the old school-versus- 
work dichotomy is ripe for revision. 
And as has also been noted above, 
it is not necessary to devote full 
time to either education or work. 

A certain part of the day, or speci¬ 
fied days in succession, may 
come to be spent in that institution 
called a school, whereas other times 
of the day or other full days can be 
given over to endeavour either in 
education or in productive work 
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(indeed, the two activities may well 
become indistinguishable.) 

3.2.4. Future channels of education 
What are the institutions that will 
be rendering contributions to 
tomorrow’s educational system ? 

It stands to reason that the school 
in its traditional sense will continue 
to play the dominant role. However, 
the uses to which it is put will take 
m all ages and its manpower 
resources will include not only 
teachers as conventionally defined 
but also experts from various walks 
of life, capable exponents of 
different professions, officials and 
politicians. Boarding schools and 
camp schools would appear to be 
likely variants. We already have 
in-residence education for young 
people with special handicaps or 
for those looked after in corrective 
schools. Considering that it will be 
cheaper for society to give young 
people who are born in homes where 
they risk serious maladjustment, 
an iu-residence schooling in place 
of social therapy induced by delin¬ 
quency or other antisocial behavior 
must be taken into account. The 
other variant, camp schools, enables 
teachers and pupils to be together in 
short-term classes where educative 
contacts in the broadest sense can 
be established and strengthened. 

Alongside the institutional school 
we have the new era’s leading 
agents of cultural influence: the 
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mass media, These will be increas¬ 
ingly incorporated in the actual 
schoolteaching. Before long it is 
likely that the average pupil at 
home will listen to the radio or 
watch television for at least as 
long as he watches and listens to 
a teacher in school. 

In certain countries, such as 
Australia and the Soviet Union, 
correspondence courses have had 
great importance for the instruc¬ 
tion of young people, but they are 
also important for adult education, 
as in Sweden. To the same extent 
that instruction by computer is 
introduced and methods for the 
marking and individualization of 
special exercises in this instruction 
are worked out, its potentials will 
increase even more. 

In small countries, where fluency 
!“ ° ne world languages is an 
imperative and some command of 
one or two others highly desirable, 
much of the school’s time schedule 

mentsV° rei f n langUaees - Ex P eri " 
meets have lately been undertaken 

e Sec ondar,le,el to locate 

wSela instructi °u in a country 
whose language the pilpi j is 

age therl m 0Ur da y and 

f«tu" o ,ST‘ 
tional system ■ the educa ' 
not only f 0r i’ Wlt ^ prov ‘ s i°n made 
languages but also for 
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other subjects, bath to be studied 
as part of regularly allotted longer 
stays abroad. 

In spite of the considerable greater 
interest taken by the business 
community in Europe since the 
early 1950*s in matters relating to 
education and schools—in certain 
countries, e.g. the Federal Republic 
of Germany, businessmen actually 
spearhead the drive for necessary 
school reforms—there is still a big, 
and to some extent necessary, gap 
between the type of education 
given in the classroom and that 
which may later become appropriate 
at the workplace; so as to impart 
to young people a broader 
experience of “functional participa¬ 
tion” and stimulate their motiva¬ 
tion by making them feel the 
relevance of what they are doing* 

It ought to be a matter of top 
priority to investigate all the 
educational (in both the material 
and formal senses of this term) 
possibilities which can lie in 
business sponsored programs of 
in-company training* It is likely 
that the development set in train 
by the experimental work in Sweden 
of the early 1950's, when certain 
categories of young people were 
enabled to receive for a few weeks 
through work experience practical 
vocational guidance on the premises 
of firms (a program that was later 
extended to all young people)* will 
be further accentuated, so that 


more teenagers who so desire can 
take their education in “sandwich” 
form, spending certain times in 
school, other times in a company, 

5,2*5* Work practices in the 
century-end school 
Perhaps the most dominant feature 
of the century-end school we can 
imagine will have to do with the 
change in work practices. The 
acquisition of knowledge will in 
certain fundamental respects 
probably present a quite different 
picture. 

(1) The emphasis will be put on 
learning, not on teaching. Hitherto 
the school has too often operated 
on the theory that learning 
necessarily presupposes teaching. 
But with growing realization that 
these activities are not identical, 
and that teaching may in extreme 
cases even impede productive 
learning, the direction of focus has 
been on economic management of 
the teaching function, as manifested 
by close analysis of its real import 
and the purposes it is supposed to 
serve. An essential consideration 
of the teacher's duties, of course, is 
to deploy bis working time most 
effectively, 

(2) Labour-saving facilities will 
make their way into the school to 
a greater extent. These facilities 
will embrace both “hardware” and 
“software” : in the former category, 
appliances such as projectors, tape 
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recorders and learning machines; 
in Uic latter, printed material such 
as exercise booklets, work cards 
and programmed textbooks. The 
school has long been unresponsive 
to the technological revolution that 
has reduced humdrum chores and 
raised production in industry* 

(3) Although the main educational 
emphasis wilt have shifted from 
content subjects such as history and 
geography, to skill subjects, such as 
mother longue and mathematics; 
this will in no way diminish the 
quantum of knowledge required. 
Towards this end great emphasis 
will have been put on teaching 
pupils how to acquire knowledge 
by themselves, which in turn wilt 
demand more intiative and 
independent work. 

(4) A new organization of work 
has begun to make its entry with 
the abolition of the breakdown 
(for all subjects) by grades, with 
provision for flexible class sizes 
depending on the mode of 
instruction used. 

What are the modes of instruction 
that may be assumed to hold 
sway in tomorrow's school 7 I shall 
confine myself here to a brief 
overview* 

To begin with, we are already 
heading towards a new physical 
organization of work which 
signifies that division of pupils by 
grades has lost in importance, that 


the size of the group taught is 
determined by the mode of 
instruction, and that the pupil is 
more likely to face several teachers 
rather than a single teacher or 
instructor in any one subject* The 
division of pupils by grades, largely 
coinciding with age levels and 
entailing upward movement once a 
year in all subjects, contravenes 
what has long been common 
knowledge in differential 
psychology* Considerable variability 
already begins to emerge in the first 
grade, and the variability increases 
throughout the schooling period, by 
and large irrespective of non 
promotions and assignment to 
special classes. Individual 
differences in scholastic ability 
cannot account for more than half 
the variability in scholastic 
achievement that exists between 
pupils, in the future, therefore, 
consideration must be given to 
grouping the pupils in a way that 
eliminates grade division and 
grouping by streams and tracks 
that freezes the individual's 
educational and occupational 
career. 


* urmer > wc have taken the first 
gropmg steps towards an 

organization of work where the 

Sr'- is dete ™ined by 

what takes place there. if t J 
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takes the form of intensive 
icacherded instruction involving 
interaction between teacher and 
pupils, as well as between pupils, 
the group should not consist of 
more than 10-12 pupils. Analyses 
carried out in several countries 
show that the teacher in an average 
class spends at least half his time 
talking, demonstrating, screening 
films, administering or monitoring 
tests, or engaging in similar tasks 
for whose performance class-size 
within reasonable limits is 
irrelevant* Large group instruction 
may be said to have three main 
functions: to motivate pupils, to 
introduce subject matter and 
exercises, and to report on exercises 
performed by individual pupils. The 
purposes oT working in small groups 
arc to afford the opportunity for 
common treatment of subject 
matter, to train analytical skills, 
and to develop the give and take 
of argumentative discussion. It is 
therefore of central importance for 
socialization. The independent 
work chiefly relates to individual 
problem solving and training in 
various skills, e*g, foreign languages* 
A third element of the work 
organization is so-called team 
teaching* The realization has 
dawned that there is little 
rationality in making one teacher 
responsible for all the instruction 
in one given subject or in all 
subjects that belong to a certain 
stage* The membership of a 


teaching team is understood to 
include not only the fully qualified 
head teacher and other teachers, 
but also assistants or helpers, who 
may be student teachers, clerks 
or housewives* It follows that 
a teaching team can permit a 
considerable differentiation of 
roles, for instance by enabling every 
member to render a personal 
contribution in that segment of a 
subject or with that methodology 
for which he or she is best fitted. 

Perhaps the most sweeping 
transformation of work practices in 
the school which looms ahead is 
the development of more or less 
complete individualization, and 
upon which most of the teacher’s 
endeavours will converge* The 
teacher will then be a person who 
diagnoses the status of every pupil, 
who sees to it that the pupil is 
confronted with appropriate subject 
matter and/or experiences {the 
latter taken to mean that all 
knowledge need not be verbally 
communicated), and who checks 
on individual progress. The 
occasions offered for such 
instruction must be such that will 
permit each pupil to learn under 
optimal conditions. 

It will have emerged from the 
foregoing that the instructional 
ideal is total individualization* The 
educational researcher may be for- 
given if, in more ecstatic moments, 
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he envisions the teacher as a physi¬ 
cian who, after having made his 
individual diagnosis, writes out the 
best prescription for a pupil and 
tells him to have it filled out by a 
pharmacy of tried-and-tested 
didactic alternatives. That may 
strike many as talking about 
champagne when the best that can 
be offered in the practical school 
situation is small beer. None the 


less, this vision ought to guide us 
when we cross the threshold leading 
to the “industrial” era that also 
lies ahead of the school. The ideal 
must be to aim at giving every pupil 
the advantage formerly vouchsafed 
to the aristocracy alone, namely to 
have a tutor at his side. After all, 
why not emulate Philip of Mace¬ 
donia, who gave his son Alexander 
an Aristotle ? 




Remedial—For What ? 

'Remedial' should not mean helping those who have fallen „ 
way behind the average, but helping those who, for sente reason are 
temporarily unable to help themselves. This happens occasionally 
to all of us at all levels of education. Teaching should be seen as 
remedial in this sense and no more inflicted on normal children tka 
are vitamin capsules or drugs or artificial additions to normal feeding. 

—John Kirkhum 

THE TEA CHER, March 17 , 1972 p 
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Pie-School, Youth 
School and Adult 
Education: Structure 
and Priority Problems 


4*1, Introduction 

Until the middle of the 1960s, 
education debates and related re¬ 
forms in Sweden concerned almost 
exclusively the youth school* The 
1962 Education Act on the general 
introduction of the nine-year basic 
school meantj in a formal sense at 
any rate, the creation of equal 
educational opportunities for all 


young persons of school age. The 
1964 reform of the gymnasium and 
vocational school and the 1969 
reform of the upper secondary 
school can be regarded as a 
follow-up of the 1962 Resolution 
in the sense that new and wider 
opportunities were created 
for the next age level to cope 
with the educational explosion 
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set off by the basic school 
reform* 

The very considerable expansion in 
the 1950s and the 1960s of the 
educational opportunities for the 
youth generation, however, meant 
at the same lime that a great edu¬ 
cational gap developed between the 
older and younger generations* At 
the same time, the social changes, 
not least the structural changes in 
the economy, meant that further 
education conferring qualifications 
became increasingly urgent for adult 
workers who found it necessary to 
keep up with the rapid changes in 
their occupations and often needed 
to be completely retrained for new 
occupations aod types of employ¬ 
ment* Increased international 
contacts through the mass media, 
travel and broadening in any other 
way of the individual's experience- 
horizon, created an urgent demand 
for orientation in a kaleidoscopic 
world* This entailed a demand for 
better general education. Thus, 
when the question of adult edu¬ 
cation was taken up in the 1960s, 
this was motivated not only by 
reasons of equity, but by the fact 
that individuals needed education 
more and more in order to cope 
with a dynamic working environ¬ 
ment* Before that, adult education, 
or perhaps more correctly, adult 
instruction bad been conducted 
mainly as popular education in the 
educational associations founded by 
the popular movements. Popular 


education had been guided from 
the outset by two motives: to train 
the movements" own spokesman 
on political and technical matters 
and to give the man in the street 
possibilities of broader general 
education from which he had been 
excluded through his not having 
access to schooling beyond a poorly 
equipped primary school* 


The traditional popular edu¬ 
cation circles were for a long time 
sceptical, not to say hostile, towards 
adult education conferring quali¬ 
fications. The municipal adult 
educational system, which was 
created as a by-product of the 
report on gymnasia and certain 
considerations relating to social 
benefits for students, created 
an entirely new situation. This 
new activity expanded rapidly 
and threatened to displace tradi¬ 
tional popular education , The 
employer organisation (e,g* the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions" report on adult education) 
soon realised the potential signi¬ 
ficance of studies conferring 
qualifications and became strong 
political advocates of greater 
investment i D adult education* 


The implementation of the youth 
school reforms decided on, involves 


' “ -greater than 

Tnrf CX P ec,e d- The costs per student 
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the result that the automatic rises 
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in expenditure on education have 
been very substantial and that there 
has been little scope in recent years 
for new reforms in the youth 
school. At the same time, new 
demands are being made for appro¬ 
priations, with strong political 
backing* Adult education, which 
has been described as a great 
equality-promoting reform, is, as we 
have seen, expanding rapidly and 
needs an input of new resources* 
Day nursery facilities are being 
investigated and voices have been 
raised in favour of introducing a 
compulsory pre-school* This 
proposal has been increasingly 
justified by the fact that people 
arc becoming more and more 
aware that the environmental 
handicaps causing failure 
in the regular school begin at an 
early age and are already very 
noticeable when a child starts 
school. The establishment of a 
general pre-school would also help 
to create greater equality. 

In this chapter, we shall deal first 
with the relative position of the 
youth school and adult education. 
The relationship between them has 
been made topical in an original 
way by U 6S 1 with its proposals 
for “recurrent education . Its views 
are set out in the discussion paper 


entitled “Higher education, its 
function and structure 1 "* 

4,2, Recurrent Education 3 

42A. Why recurrent education ? 

Recently, the term “recurrent edu¬ 
cation” has cropped up frequently in 
education debates and has received 
a mixed reception Some have said 
that it is nothing new, that we have 
had comprehensive adult education 
for a long time, and that for a 
long time the labour market has 
relied on continuous training, 
retraining and further education. 
Others have seen something strik¬ 
ingly new in recurrent education, 
some of them regarding it as a 
threat to culture or a threat to the 
competitive capacity of the export 
industry, as a lowering of standards 
in our universities and a compul¬ 
sory period of employment for 
young persons- Others again see in 
it a highway for future educational 
planning, a possibility of strengthen¬ 
ing a modern democratic culture 
and a necessity for economic 
development. 

A good deal of the thinking behind 
proposals for recurrent education 
is not new* Most of it is familiar 
from earlier education debates. 
There, however, it was expressed as 
separate components of a whole. 


1 u 68_or the 1%8 Educational Commission-was appointed for the purpose of 

enquiring into the scope, organisation and location of post-gymnasial education in the 

seventies* 

2. By Head of Department, Gunoar Bergendal. 
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the predominant pattern of which 
was the growth and internal struc¬ 
tural change of youth education. 

The purpose of the debate that U 68 
wished to inaugurate is to find out 
whether the basis of ail educational 
planning should be shifted, to let 
recurrent education become the 
over-all perspective and to view in 
that light, inter alia* the question of 
the scope and direction of youth 
education. It should be added right 
away that if recurrent education 
really entails such a radical depar¬ 
ture as both critics and supporters 
make out, it is not a reform that 
can take place overnight. It is a 
trend rather than a state, a common 
pointer for a whole series of deci¬ 
sions on reforms. 

The need for a new took at edu¬ 
cation can be viewed from several 
angles. The quantitative planning 
problems are mentioned first, since 
the rating problem is a crucial 
question as things are today. 

Forecasts of society’s need for ed u- 
cated manpower have proved very 
unreliable planning instruments. 

Can the systematic “layering’’ of 
education and gainful employment 
help us to reduce the need for 
forecasts to covering the short-term 
demand and making possible a 
better mutual adaptation of employ¬ 
ment and education? 

In a rapidly changing society, the 
allocation of educational resources 


between young persons and adults 
should be different from that in a 
static society. This may be motiva¬ 
ted by the need for equality between 
the generations but can also be 
inspired by economic considerations’ 
the long-term investment in youth 
education should be weighed 
against the shorter term investment 
in adult education. 


Recurrent education can also be 
viewed from the angle of the indi¬ 
vidual. 


One of society's really vital aims 
is freedom of choice for the indivi¬ 
dual. Recurrent education is 
intended to give greater freedom of 
choice between gainful employment 
and study, the individual being 
enabled to return to study or gainful 
employment as the case may be. 

This emphasises greater freedom 
in the choice of employment for 
everyone. 


The individual can find greater satis¬ 
faction in that studies and gainful 
employment are ‘'layered” or are 
almost fully integrated. Greater 
satisfaction may result from the 

^ freer, but also 
from a broader experience back¬ 
ground. 
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A more effective utilisation of 
resources through better motivation 
on ihe part of the students and an 
opportunity for continuously review¬ 
ing the allocation of resources to 
the education of adults and young 
persons. 

A more effective appraisal as 
between what the individual demands 
and what the society demands of the 
education system , and between edu¬ 
cation and society. This is true 
both of size and content. Can we 
hope that recurrent education will 
be better able to serve the purpose 
both of educating for a particular 
job and being a developmental 
factor in the actual job situation ? 

The distinctions between general 
education and vocational education 
and between occupation and edu¬ 
cation can be reduced and in that 
way, the status of education as an 
instrument of social stratification 
can be decisively altered. 

4.2,2, Organisation of recurrent 
education 

Here, too, we shall enumerate a few 
main points. In a similar way, it is 
difficult to indicate what is primary 
and what is secondary, but the time 
perspective should be pointed out. 
Both highly topical questions and 
longer-term planning problems are 
more urgent in the over-all perspec¬ 
tive of “recurrent education". We 
shall now discuss longer-term 
questions. It could, therefore, be 


assumed that most of the individuals 
concerned are completing or have 
completed at least II years’ school¬ 
ing, The point of departure of 
adult education is gradually shifting 
in that direction- 

Adult education, for example at 
universities and colleges, receives 
students whose previous knowledge 
and experience backgrounds differ> 
More and more stress is being laid 
on the need for adapting such 
education to the individual's quali¬ 
fications and wishes. 

The purpose and organisation of the 
gymnasium should be reconsidered. 
To ensure genuine freedom of choice 
after completion of the gymnasium, 
all students should have received 
both occupational preparation and 
study preparation. 

The condition for entrance to edu¬ 
cation should allow for the merits 
of varied experience backgrounds. 

In this connection, the necessary 
qualifications for undergoing the 
instruction will have to be clearly 
stipulated. General education 
requirements beyond what the 
compulsory school can satisfy for 
all students cannot be imposed. One 
of the questions to be considered is 
whether education at a particular 
level or with a particular orientation 
should he preceded by a period of 
gainful employment. 

The rules respecting selection for a 
particular type of education should 
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be drafted in such a way that they 
do not restrict freedom of choice to 
small category of persons who gave 
evidence in previous education of 
talent and motivation for study. 
Perhaps this is the most radical 
innovation. 

It is likely that education after the 
gymnasium will to a large extent be 
given to persons with at least some 
occupational experience. These 
persons will probaly be more 
geographically tied than the present 
students at universities and colleges. 
This involves a new conception of 
the distribution of education; in 
principle, post-gymnasium educa¬ 
tion should seek the student and 
not the reverse. The consequences 
for the location of the educational 
institutions and for new distribution 
methods are obvious. On the other 
hand, this will have organisational 
consequences which may be 
far-reaching. 

Present experience of adult educa¬ 
tion is that it is largely used by the 
“strong” people with a good 
educational background. In unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances, recurrent 
education may intensify this effect. 
Extension operations which stimulate 
all those who do not seek education 
spontaneously will be vital. Such 
operations should be combined 
with changes in the content and 
methods of imparting knowledge 
and with revised rules respecting 
entrance qualifications and selection. 


It should also be noted that the 
farthest-reaching methods of distri¬ 
buting education, for example 
television and correspondence 
courses, are veiy exacting and may 
have to be supplemented by 
“heavier” and more individually 
tailored teaching inputs. 

Educational financing will be a 
decisive factor. Freedom to choose 
between education and gainful 
employment in early years should 
involve, inter alia, realistic financial 
conditions for those who choose 
gainful employment and later wish 
to return to education. 


Recurrent education is, among 
other things, an attempt to meet 
more effectively the demands made 
by the working environment on 
education. This in turn, however, 
makes demands on the labour 
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j s likely to be a framework for 
future educational planning for 
very broad sectors, t hope, however, 
that this outline has made it clear 
that recurrent education is not 
meant to be a phenomenon existing 
alongside of or following after 
youth education of a largely 
traditional nature. It has decisive 
repercussions on the educational 
system as a whole* 

4*3* Adult education in the future 1 

The following three cogent reasons 
are to be considered in connection 
with adult education when one is 
dealing with long-term educational 
planning and with research and 
planning for the future : 

(a) It is highly likely that there wilt 
be a considerable increase in the 
scope of adult education. Both 
demand and investment by society 
and the various organisations are 
increasing. 

(b) In this connection, and follow' 
ing a number of changes in social 
and living conditions, it is also 
most probable that the emphasis 
will gradually shift from youth 
education to adult education. 

(c) There are a number of short¬ 
comings in adult education which 
create a need for planning to fill 
the gaps. The situation as regards 
the information basis is less 
favourable. There have been fewer 

! P By Lector Torsten Eliimon. 


surveys of problems and conditions 
and there is less research in this 
field. Thus, there is a danger that 
far-reaching decisions will be taken 
on an inadequate information 
basis, 

One of the first aims of planning 
for adult education is therefore to 
create a better information basis. 

43.L Present situ at ion 
What can be said at the outset of 
the present situation in this field 7 
We shall begin by saying something 
about the various main types of 
adult education. 

(a) Job-related adult education, 
which includes continuation training, 
further education and retraining. 
Each of these can be conducted 
under enterprise and trade associa¬ 
tion management on the Labour 
Market Board (AMS) and the 
Board of Education (SO). This 
activity includes an extensive range 
of types, kinds, levels, participants, 
time inputs, etc. 

(b) Adult education of the youth 
school type> mainly ^youth-pattern¬ 
ed” and intended to compensate for 
a deficient education background 
and give adults a better general 
knowledge basis at basic school 
(advanced stage), vocational school 
and gymnasium levels. 

(c) Liberal studies and popular 
education * This is a latge and broad 
field with a different background 
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and a large variety of forms, 
subjects, levels and directions, and 
meets need not met by the youth 
school (To a certain extent, this 
is also true of category I.) 

Even at the present time, more 
people are engaged in adult educa¬ 
tion than in youth education. 

There is quite a marked disparity 
in the distribution of participation 
as between social categories and 
educational levels. This is true of 
adult educational activities among 
persons who have already received 
a proper start and live in socially, 
culturally and geographically 
favoured environments. At present, 
there is a sharp increase in partici¬ 
pation in all three main types of 
adult education. 

*48 Subject-wise, adult education is 
more varied than youth education, 
and selection is much more difficult 
to grasp. Another factor that makes 
both surveys and choice of courses 
for participants difficult is the 
multiplicity of leadership. 

A survey of labour market training 
including 75 per cent of all firms 
employing more than 500 persons 
showed a total amount of more 
than 30 million days of training 
(three evenings have been counted 
as one day). This, however, is only 
a small sector of the great, broad 
field of adult education. The 
number of study circles participants 
at the present time is approximately 
1.4 million. 


43,2, The profile of adult education 
What might be called the charac¬ 
teristic feature of adult education, 
what distinguishes it From all other 
education, especially youth edu¬ 
cation ? In the first place, as has 
already been said, it is more diver¬ 
sified in content, types of course, 
organisers and leaders. Secondly, it 
has grown more “from below’* or 
in a decentralised fashion. It has 
rarely been the result of central 
planning and general action at 
community level, but has developed 
in organisations, among citizen 
groups, in enterprises, in trade 
associations, without any over-all 
central planning. Thus, it is in a 
special way “close to the consumer**. 
Thirdly, it is much less institu¬ 
tionalised and more flexible. The 
curricula and methods can more 
easily be changed and adapted. 
Fourthly, it has to operate on 
much smaller resources in the way 
of institutions, full-time staff, 
teacher training, research and 
prestige. This should be related 
to the two factors I mentioned 
earlier, i,e, that the adult education 
sector is probably the fastest 
growing and that it involves more 
people. 
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have begun to work and study while 
working, or during a brief interru¬ 
ption in their work. 

4,3.3, Future outlook 
What is likely to happen between 
now and the year 2000 7 All the 
trends we can now observe suggest 
that the great expansion of adult 
education is still to come. This is 
contrary to the current idea that 
the chief purpose of adult education 
is to compensate for a deficiency, 

Le. to even out the generation 
disparities which the rapid edu¬ 
cational reforms have created in 
the past decades. The reasons for 
expecting a rapid growth include 
wellknown structural changes, 
inter alia in employment, which 
affect the demand Tor adult edu¬ 
cation. There is the susceptibility 
to change the structural transfor¬ 
mation in employment, which will 
probably be a normal feature of the 
social pattern of the future. There 
is the knowledge explosion. There 
is the marked trend toward inter¬ 
nationalisation, which creates a 
need for new knowledge among 
adults. There is the increased 
proportion of leisure which creates 
both the demand for a new type of 
adult education and new scope for 
such education. There is the greater 
incentive frequency caused by travel 
and television which establishes 
contact with new sectors of know¬ 
ledge. Nevertheless, the hypothesis 
of great future expansion is based 


not on these structural features but 
above all on the simple connection, 
of which wc are always receiving 
confirmation, that the more edu¬ 
cation one has received, the more 
one seeks in adult years. The 
frequency of adult education is 
much greater among persons who 
have received above-average edu¬ 
cation and we know from the 
growth of the youth school that the 
highly educated categories arc 
increasing. In present-day society, 
therefore, the categories with a large 
proportion of adult students are 
increasing rapidly. 

An appraisal of future development 
is interesting not only quantitatively. 
It is also a question of which type 
of adult education this expansion 
will involve, as regards content and 
organisation. We are now faced 
with several choices of unprecedent¬ 
ed significance, which are neither 
solely nor primarily dependent on 
structural conditions, but on 
political decisions. These choices 
can be outlined in the following 
three items: 

The first concerns priorities in 
investment in youth education as 
against adult education. Are we to 
increase the quantity of education 
by mainly prolonging the youth 
school and obtaining larger and 
larger categories with longer and 
longer education at the "threshold 
of life”, i.e., before entry into 
employment, or are we to invest in 
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education on adult lines ? What 
proportions of the budget and what 
proportion of ihc intellectual or 
personnel resources should be 
invested in young persons and adults 
respectively. 

The second choice is partly connec¬ 
ted with the first. How are we to 
break down the social barrier 
between the employment environ¬ 
ment and the educational system ? 
Are we to try from now on to keep 
education as something apart and 
isolated or should we try harder to 
integrate education and employ- 
ment, to organise education con¬ 
currently with employment* or 
during interruptions in employment ? 
Any investment in a part of adult 
education implies the creation of a 
150 number of transitional forms, com¬ 
binations and intermediate forms 
which narrow the gap in present-day 
society betweerf the educational 
situation and the employment 
situation. It may, inter alia* have 
the effect of dealing with the merito¬ 
cracy problem. 


budgets of fccent years have given 
priority to the institutionalised and 
youth-patterned types, which means 
that a major problem is being post¬ 
poned and that, as a result, the 
possibility of change in the future 
is being limited. 

This policy and planning aspect 
should be noted. It is now that 
decisions are taken and planning 
carried out with consequences for 
the future, despite a deficient fact¬ 
finding and research basis. Decisions 
are now being taken about invest¬ 
ments and planning both by 
private bodies, under the manage¬ 
ment of the organisations, and by 
society, decisions, which will have 
consequences for a long time to 
come. There are two main trends 
in this investment. One is the 
retraining under the manpower 
policy. The other is a reproduction 
of the youth school on an institu¬ 
tionalised pattern, e.g. with youth 
school syllabuses, etc* It is this 
kind of adult education which is 
now rapidly receiving increased 
resources and which is absorbing 
personnel and time inputs, some¬ 
thing which many people may 
strongly doubt, 

U Discussionofthe Statements 
on Recurrent Education 

Most of the questions are aiming 
at elucidating the problems as 
they are presented by U 68. 

4 4.1, Definition and illustration of 
11 equality- education J 
Question : How does U 68 define 


The third choice is ; Which type of 
adult education should receive 
priority, one which is mainly 
modelled on youth education and 
institutionalised or one which is 
innovative, which analyses the 
special needs of adults ? Then it 
will also be a choice between direct 
community administration and the 
maintenance of the "popular move¬ 
ment character’*. The education 
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‘•equality” 7 Is equality an end 
or a means ? Is it to be total or 
partial 7 Can it be defined in terms 
of income and status ? 

Answer : Hitherto* U 68 has not 
discussed ‘'equality** from these 
angles and it is doubtful if it will 
ever do so. If one may hazard a 
guess as to the Commission's views 
on the questions raised* it might 
perhaps be the following : U 68 in 
its comprehensive material presents 
the significance and consequences 
of education as it affects equality. 
From there on, it will be the politi¬ 
cians* task to determine the specific 
content to be given to our efforts to 
achieve equality. In one respect, 
we are approaching a definition : 
‘‘equal opportunity” might be seen 
as an operationalisation of 
"equality”. Perhaps there has been 
a shift towards emphasis on equality 
for a greater part of a person's 
lifetime, not only during actual 
school age. It may be asserted, for 
instance* that equality does not 
exist among today’s 20 year-olds. 
Approximately 30 per cent (those 
who have attended a traditional 
"gymnasium”) are already selec¬ 
ted to go on to higher posts in 
society, whereas equally large 
categories are destined to go no 
further. This is an important 
aspect to the equality problems in 
relation to adult education. 

Question : It is highly essential that 
equality in the educational field be 


defined. Tn this connection* the 
distinction between consumption of 
and investment in education should 
be noted. Up to what age should 
society guarantee opportunities for 
further education ? 

Answer ; The foregoing remarks 
prompt the comment that the 
degree of "equal opportunity” must 
be determined by the existing 
economic context. It is always 
difficult to set limits in the case of 
consumer and investment education. 
The idea of U 68 has been to give 
closer attention to the investment 
aspect by bringing the vocational 
preparation factors further down 
the educational system, as near as 
possible to the gymnasium stage. 

4.4,2. Present inequality and increa¬ 
sed equality in the light of 
societal conditions. 

Question : One is, of course, free 
to imagine that society in former 
days was nice and peaceful; people 
were predestined by their social 
situation for their role in society 
and had no need to worry about 
choice of occupation, alternative 
courses of study, etc. If, on the 
other hand, one disapproves of a 
hierarchical system like that, one 
obviously tries to change it. In this 
context, educational policy is a 
means-of bringing about change. 
When the need for recurrent educa¬ 
tion is discussed, the theoretical 
courses of education are bewil¬ 
dering. 
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We forget, for instance, that a car¬ 
penter could very well undergo 
several years’ education after his 
basic schooling in order to become 
a designer, etc* Later on, he could 
return again for further training to 
become a works manager Why 
must the top places in the hierarchy 
be occupied by people coming 
straight out of theoretical courses of 
education ? Why can’t people “from 
the shop floor” reach the top ? This 
type of hierarchy is an example of 
inequality, 

Answer : There may be nepotism 
in the educational hierarchy, but 
will this ever be rectified ? Anyone 
who imagines he can alter this by 
expanding education generally is 
arguing on very doubtful lines. 

What is certain, on the contrary, is 
that such a system would be extra¬ 
ordinarily expensive. We are liable 
to reach a stage where most people 
will begin their careers holding a 
Candidate of Philosophy degree. 

As far as selection is concerned, we 
have no guarantee that we have 
raised the lowest level, i.e. that we 
will not still have a bottom layer 
whose children will also land at 
the bottom of the social ladder. 
Here, we have an inequality of 
status and wages which we ourselves 
have created by the overemphasis 
on the value of education which 
is inherent in our measures and 
which we ourselves must rectify 
somehow or another. To the extent 


that it depends on consequences i H 
the educational system, it must be 
solved by educational measures. 
When we speak of education, we 
are thinking too much of ‘"academic 
education”. The career pattern 
just outlined whereby the carpenter 
rises by further education to the 
rank of works manager is not yet 
so natural as we would like to 
think. Investigations have shown, 
on the contrary, that people from 
“lower” social categories change 
their jobs and go from one trade to 
another on a scale of which not 
everyone is aware* In this context, 
adult education lias a large and 
important part to play. 

Question : In our reasoning, we 
are perhaps unduly influenced by 
the present educational situation. 
Perhaps future generations will have 
a much more positive attitude to 
education in all its forms, inter alia, 
because the parent generation is 
tending to become better and better 
educated itself. 


Answer : I do not share the optb 
mism of what hasj QSt been said ! 
There is no doubt that the reforms 
earned out in the past decade have 
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selection which must be borne in 
mind when efforts to achieve equa¬ 
lity are discussed. A liberal doctrine, 
that financial and social obstacles 
hampering “gifted persons" should 
be removed and that formal equality 
must be created, does not help in 
this context. We must actively 
stimulate the underprivileged. 

4.4.3. Objectives oj the efforts to 
achieve equality 
During the 1960s, it was found 
that, despite the measures adopted 
in the field of social benefits for 
students, there was a significant 
correlation between educational 
career and social background, 
which caused people to review the 
conception of the term “equal edu¬ 
cational opportunity”. In principle, 
there were two ways of achieving 
this, i.e.: 

(a) to accept a de facto selection 
system, but to give special conces¬ 
sions to the “underprivileged”. 

The quota system in selection for 
certain vocational training esta¬ 
blishments, ensuring that persons 
with a gymnasium education were 
not the only ones admitted, can be 
said to reflect such a policy; 

(b) to make the educational system 
more flexible by relieving students 
as much as possible of the need to 
make a final choice at an early 
stage of their educational career. 

In addition to social, economic and 
geographical equalisation, an active 


equality policy should include an 
active recruitment factor. The public 
should be made aware of the 
possible effects of studies and 
education on their entire life 
situation. Inducing people to try to 
make the most of their opportunities 
should mean a desirable advancing 
of positions in relation to the 
efforts to achieve equality. 

Question : Isn’t equality in the 
educational field Utopian? Efforts 
in this direction must sooner or 
later run up against the reality of 
individual differences in educational 
ability. 

Answer : True enough, there are 
great individual differences in edu¬ 
cational ability, but (his should not 
make us set our targets lower. Thus, 1S3 
every individual could improve his 
performance, taking more or less as 
much time as he likes. This brings 
us educational planning. In some 
respects, we will perhaps find it 
more important to ensure that a 
large part of the nation “doubles its 
capacity” in some sector than to 
ensure that a restricted elite increase 
its capacity tenfold 1 

As already stated, equality is 
probably a “trend” rather than a 
specific target. One hundred per 
cent equality in education is beyond 
even the imagination. There are, 
however, several kinds of inequality, 
not only hereditary but, what is 
important, environmental. Here, 
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there are really untapped resources ! 
This is due not least to the propor¬ 
tion of under achievement (not the 
same thing as low performance) 
occuring in the basic school. There 
is great scope here for recurrent 
education and for the pre-school. 

4.4.4 Criteria for evaluating the 
equality question 

Question : We can all agree that 
in present-day society, recurrent 
education is a necessity, but opinions 
may differ as to the basic values 
underlying the arguments put for¬ 
ward. Isn’t it the case that the 
criteria on which our manner of 
defining equality is based, imply 
acceptance of the superiority of 
intellectual self-fulfilment over all 
other aims in life? Doesn’t this 
perhaps involve a tendency towards 
cme-sidedness, even pressure 7 

Answer : It may perhaps be said 
that the equality question contains 
the following two conflicting 
elements: on the one hand, there is 
a desire to raise the level generally 
to “straighten the ranks” and bring 
people into line, while on the other 
it is maintained that everybody 
should go as far as his resources 
allow, which is, of course, contra¬ 
dictory. 


It seems obvious that there is 
pressure. All the talk of untapped 
(intellectual) capital must feel like 
a slap in the face to all honest 
manual workers and farmers who 


do not intend to “raise” (heir level 
They must be very sensitive to the ' 
reproach of having badly adminis¬ 
tered their capital since they did not 
obtain all the formal schooling that 
so many others have obtained. 

Regarding the assertion that 
recurrent education might exert 
pressure by “obliging people to 
obtain further education”, the 
following comment might be made. 
There is already a considerable 
amount of compulsion in the 
compulsory school attendance for 
nine years. The aims of the exten¬ 
sion activities should be less to 
“straighten the ranks” than to 
rectify certain undeniable inequities 
in P r esent-day recruitment for 
higher education. 
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opportunities of further education, 
so much so that discussion is 
virtually superfluous. On the other 
handy the question why the 
individual should be given these 
repeated opportunities would be a 
suitable topic for discussion. Isn’t 
the underlying philosophy, after 
all, that education is a better 
investment for the future than any 
other activity ? Moreover, isn’t 
education as attractive as it is 
precisely, because it helps people 
to obtain certain desirable things, 
such as higher wages and better 
status ? in that case , doesn't our 
equality policy imply at the same 
time that we are helping to 
preserve the social pattern whereby 
education confers status and income, 
which really counteracts equality 
in the deeper sense of the word ? 

One of the conditions for genuine 
equality ought to be such a change 
in values as will ensure that equality 
is possible without everyone having 
made the fullest use of his talents 
in all fields l 

4.4,5. Financing of education 
Question t The financing of educa* 
tion plays a vital part in the 
expansion of adult education. Unless 
proper financing of adult education 
is ensured every solution will be 


illusory. Two conditions must be 
fulfilled : (a) adult students must 
receive guarantees that they will not 
lose their jobs because of their 
studies; (b) during the period of 
study they must receive an income 
that docs not seriously tower their 
standard of living. This may 
involve great difficulties. 

One measure for promoting equality 
would be to discontinue the present 
post-gymnasium subsidies and 
to raise instead the ceiling for 
compulsory repayment. As far 
as the scope of the educational 
financing system for adult education 
is concerned, the framework of the 
present system is inadequate. This 
involves the use of percentages on 
aggregate wage amounts on the 
lines of the ATP, 1 This immediately 
prompts an equality question : 
should higher wages entitle a person 
to a higher study grant ? Other 
problems are also involved. Are 
grants to be related to individuals? 
Are education points to be debited 
and credited? Should there be a 
system which stimulates the 
individual to make use of his 
educational opportunities ? 

Answer : An educational financing 
system on the lines of the ATP 
(the UTP} 2 is an old idea. Another 


1. Supplementary Retirement Pension based upon the earnings during^active life and 
rising the IS years of the highest income. Tins pens ,op » financed through 
contributions by the employers in accordance with the amount of wage paid. 

2. A suggested Educational Supplementary Insurance financed by contributions from 
the employers and providing grants and/or loans for participants in adult education. 
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possibility would be to make ATP 
funds available for educational 
financing, too* 

This latter proposal (utilising ATP 
funds) would probably be very 
difficult to implement politically ! 

It would, of course, make it possible 
to mortgage a pension in advance, 
i.e. make the following plausible 
reasoning conceivable, I take a 
little from my pension (which is 
invested in education) so as to be a 
little better off tomorrow, while at 
the same time I increase my pension¬ 
able income. Or take, for example, a 
redundant person whose pension 
settlement is at a minimum and 
whose only hope is retraining. If 
he invests ATP monies, he takes a 
certain risk, but there is every reason 
to believe that he will be better off, 
partly during the remainder of his 
working life and partly as a 
pensioner. 

The problems surrounding the UTP 
are not so much how it would work 
“education-wise” as how it would 
affect equalisation. We are still liable 
to meet the problem that those who 
are first to enter education will be 
first to enter the best jobs. Those 
who begin their career between the 
ageas of 30 and 40 start with a 
permanent handicap ! 

4.4.6. Adult education and recurrent 
education t organisational 
aspects. 

Quest ion : The question is: how 

1- Eliasson & Hoglund (1971) 


great Is the need for formal further 
education ? Courses in the enter¬ 
prise are, of course, an alternative. 
How close to the job should 
recurrent education be conducted ? 
This is a vital problem. 


Answer : A survey of the entire 
present range of adult education in 
Sweden has been carried out at the 
School of Education in Stockholm. 1 
The survey also includes the private 
sector, which is enormous. 


Question : Another question 
concerns the degree of vocational 
emphasis in the education provided 
at the universities. The education 
of economists, for instance, is 
tending to become increasingly 
general, with the result that a longer 
and longer period of on-thc-job 
training is needed. In certain places, 
on-the-job training now lasts as 
long as six months. 




university education into faculties 
has made it impossible to tackle 
these problms effectively. The main 
cause has been defence of the 
fl freedom" of the faculties. Now a 
certain coercion has eased the pro- 
blem somewhat. The same problems 
also occur i n the gymnasium. Here 
several vocational preparation 
factors Should be considered for 
all students. With regard to the 

State’s responsibility for undertaking 
the organisation of adult education 
aDd fCCurrCDt ^cation, it should 
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be remembered that, later on, this 
must be structured in such a way 
as to fit in with the output of 
youth education. 

4.5, Recurrent Education and 
Adult Education 

4.5 A. The question of priorities 
Everybody agrees as to the need for 
massive investment in adult educa¬ 
tion* Both social reasons and 
considerations of productivity 
promotion can be advanced in 
support of this. Since, for example 
the manpower supply will decrease 
in the 1970s, it will be necessary to 
increase our productivity if we wish 
to maintain our standard. Expanded 
adult education and recurrent 
education are essential for increased 
productivity. 

In view of the situation that was 
discussed under the title of increa¬ 
sing costs in education 1 , the expan¬ 
sion of adult education can be 
considered a problem of priorities 
in relation to financing. Adult edu¬ 
cation will have to share the econo¬ 
mic facilities with youth education 
and, little by little with the expan¬ 
ded pre-school too. 

It has been stressed that the youth 
school has now “had its share”. It 
cannot expect to occupy a privi¬ 
leged position which will allow 
it to go on increasing its relative 
share of public investment in edu¬ 


cation. Others again maintain that 
it would be unreasonable to think 
of a relative reduction in the 
financial investment in youth edu¬ 
cation, and even advocate that 
youth education should receive a 
larger share. 

Some doubt has been expressed as 
to whether the state authorities are 
really prepared for the large invest¬ 
ment in adult education they have 
suggested. Until now, adult edu¬ 
cation has been low on the priority 
list; will it fare better from now 
on? The situation of adult edu¬ 
cation will not be improved by the 
fact that a tremendous increase in 
the older persons category is expec¬ 
ted in the next decades. Environ¬ 
ment conservancy problems will also 
have a strong impact on our eco¬ 
nomy. 

It has been said that the 
present primary education in the 
basic school and the gymnasium is 
very long and that it is questionable 
whether the distribution of edu¬ 
cation among different ages is realty 
an optimum utilisation of the 
resources* 

4,5.2. The "education gap" 
Following closely on the view that 
the “youth school has now had its 
share”, some people have claimed 
that it achieved its priority position 
because it was backed up by skilful 


1. Coombs, IMS. problems m “World Crisis in Education” connected with the rising 
relative costs of the educational system. 
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supporters and that it is now being 
successfully defended by eloquent 
young persons who know their own 
value in the production set-up and 
who know their rights. 

The consequence of ibe large-scale 
investment in the youth school 
seems quite definitely to have been 
that we now have a certain measure 
of “over-education”. What is 
assimilated in the youth school can 
be considered to a certain extent 
pure “educational consumption”, 
i.c. knowledge and skills that are of 
minimum “use” to the students in 
general human terms or in their 
employment. Moreover, education 
in the youth school meets needs 
other than “preparing for life", e,g. 
the need to “take charge” of the 
young persons. 

One unwanted effect of the impro¬ 
ved youth education seems to have 
been a loss of parity between young 
persons and those who are not quite 
so young as regards desirability on 
the labour market. The latter have 
Tound it harder to compete for job 
opportunities. It has been said that 
even 30 year-olds (the last age 
cohorts attending the former 
primary school) are handicapped 
in this respect. Thus, if young 
persons seem to be well catered for 
at present as regards education, the 
older persons are worse off. Besides 
that, the “education gap" is 
tending to widen for different 
reasons, < 


Adult education, as conducted until 
now, has been unsatisfactory in 
many respects. One serious problem 
is the very low average age of the 
participants. The result has been 
that adult education has been used 
by those who need it least, while 
those really in need of education 
are lagging further and further 
behind. This is, of course, connec¬ 
ted with the fact that adult edu¬ 
cation can only be effective, i.e. 
reach the educationally worst off, 
if it is combined with a considera¬ 
ble input of social benefits for 
students and active recruitment 
services, which are needed to ensure 
that adult education is not confined, 
as at present, mainly to the young 
and the education-conscious. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the inputs 
of social benefits for students will 
be costliest in adult education. 

Problems of educational techniques 
arc likely because of insufficient 
(often non-existent) habits of study. 
Then there is the drop-out problem 
Which has proved particularly awk¬ 
ward. Moreover, it is often the 
wrong students” wh0 drop out, i.e. 

most but 

: / “ »■»' present the 

greatest motivation problem. 

Anf, l,‘“'*""”"»»»/«*«.etata 

adult .d^|oX&X h °S" ,n 

possibility would I,., tn r ne 

education subordinate mu ^ cc nt!ul,: 

lu Labour 


Market Board instead of "*** 
uu °i, us now, 
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partly subordinate to the Board of 
Education, which is probably too 
much involved in the youth school 
to be able to give the attention that 
will be needed to ensure proper 
support and structure for adult 
education. Perhaps the Board of 
Education is also too much of an 
published government department 
io operate .. unconventionally and 
with as great a freedom from pre¬ 
conceived ideas as the very hetero¬ 
geneous situation of adult education 
will demand. 

The adult education of the future 
and particularly the part of it having 
the nature of recurrent education- 
will entail a division of responsi¬ 
bility for education between the 
public sector and the private sector. 
One possible solution will be for 
society to take charge of the more 
general educational part (i.e. every¬ 
thing that involves “learning to 
learn"). This prepares people lor 
further education or retraining for 
specific occupational duties, which 
arc provided in principle by the 
employers themselves. 

Another problem is premises. Where 
should adult education be accommo¬ 
dated ? At present, geographical 
differences in quality, especially 
between town and country, are a 
problem. 

4.5.4 Financing of adult education 
There is a certain degree of unani¬ 
mity, at least among those who have 


expressed an opinion, as to how 
adult education should be financed. 

In order to defray the cost of edu¬ 
cation intended to make people 
“retrainable” to (he extent that will 
be necessary and the cost of social 
benefits for students, it has been 
proposed that we will get some 
kind of “education insurance” on 
the lines of the supplementary 
retirement pension (the ATP). 

This system, partly financed by 
employers, could, in conjunction 
with adult education, develop into 
a subject for negotiation with 
alternative demands on the emplo¬ 
yer’s side. The insurance scheme 
could comprise a loan portion and 
a grant portion and be based on 
some kind of points system, whereby 
the number of employment years 
would yield a dividend in the form 
of education points. Insofar as 
adult education is financed by 
employer’s contributions, wage- 
policy implications are likely. If 
education points are to be allocated 
in proportion to income level, 
equality problems are likely. 

Another aspect of adult education 
is that it may become an economic 
policy instrument during periods of 

under-employment. 

In addition to the cost of providing 
social benefits for students, the 
really heavy expenditure item in 
connection with adult education will 
be loss of production. It will there- 
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fore be important from the emplo¬ 
yer's point of view that adult edu¬ 
cation should be organised so as to 
minimise this. This can be done by 
arranging that adult education is 
provided partly at a time which 
would otherwise have been ear¬ 
marked in the form of reductions 
in working time. 

4,6. Limited Resources and 
Necessary Priorities 

4.6J. Adult education , youth 
education and pre-school 
At present, a large number of 
industrial countries are experiencing 
an increase of costs in the educa¬ 
tional sector which is causing it to 
claim a growing proportion of the 
gross national product. This rise 
in costs is apparent both in muni¬ 
cipal and in state contributions. 
Many people have said that educa¬ 
tion costs will soon reach a level 
which cannot be substantially 
exceeded. 

When this happens, educational 
planners and decision-makers will 
be faced to a greater extent than at 
present with compulsory determi¬ 
nation of priorities- A possible 
source of conflict is ifee constant 
expansion of the educational system* 
an area in which the need for 

aduH education and the 
W^hhihmmi of a general pre- 
school 'jf/tft compete for resources 
with youth mbooL 


Question : Is it right to say that 
the youth school has “had its 
share”, and that it is high time to 
invest in the “large silent mass” 
which is not articulate enough to 
press its claim to education? 


Answer : The answer will depend 
on the initial situation one has in 
mind. In the 1970s, and probably 
in the first half of the 1980s, it will 
certainly be necessary to invest in 
the age groups which are, and 
which consider themselves to be, 
neglected because of the imperfec¬ 
tion of the former education system* 
An expansion of adult education in 
its present form combined with 
extension services, seems necessary* 
In the case of the age groups now 
being educated in the basic school, 
a radical new approach to the 
organisation of adult education will 
probably be needed. The expansion 
of the opportunities of entry into 


'-Ui 

education* which has already begun 
Will probably be further extended. 

A lot of what is now regarded as 
vocational education, will be 
attached to the higher learning 
sector after the expansion of the 
gymnaW A large proportion of 
the adult education of the future 

rnay be absorbed by o r co-ordinated 

with the activities in a college con- 
Siderably expanded as regards 
content. 


r *“ T ' a youth school which 

a numh “ of obvious defect*, 
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nevertheless qualifies youDg persons 
much better, generally speaking, 
for employment than the very large 
categories of middle-aged persons 
whose education is definitely 
inferior to that of their children, to 
simplify the argument. This dis¬ 
parity is particularly true in the case 
of the large categories of married 
women who, through the efforts of 
the state authorities, are now able 
to seek a place for themselves on 
the labour market. 

It seems quite clear that relations 
between youth education and adult 
education should be changed, and 
such a change must affect the struc¬ 
ture of youth education, 

A rough projection shows that in 
the year 2000, the labour market, 
will have the following composition 
as regards education : 

700,000 persons with 

higher education 
1 ,200,000 persons with 

gymnasium 
education 
2,900,000 persons with basic 
school education 
1,300*000 persons with 

primary school 
education 


Total: 6 f 100,000 persons between 
the ages of 1® 67* 

At the beginning of the next century, 
therefore, there will be nearly twice 
as many persons with primary 


school education or less as persons 
with higher education. It is quite 
clear that the problems in education 
and on the labour market will be 
caused by the under-educated, older 
persons and all others who are 
handicapped in some way* These 
problems must be solved by 
extension seeking adult education 
and some system of recurrent edu¬ 
cation* in which the question of 
educational financing, inter alia, has 
been solved. 

The question can be answered by a 
vague “yes and no”. The youth 
school with its present duration has 
received much more than other 
categories, but not enough to 
function as most people would like, 
for example as regards buildings, 
suitable premises for all the wishes 
hitherto expressed, specialised per¬ 
sonnel* technical aids, etc. Never¬ 
theless, there will probably have to 
be a decrease in the growth rate of 
the youth school and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in adult education. 

Even a certain redistribution of the 
resources at the gymnasium level 
should be considered. We shall say 
more later of the practical sector. 
The youth school may perhaps have 
“had its share” as far as the total 
amount of resources is concerned, 
but much has still to be done as 
regards improving the allocation of 
resources within the youth school 
and making the uttiUatum of 
resources more effective. U would. 
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therefore, be reasonable if the total 
volume of resources were increased 
more rapidly for adult education, 
etc., than for the youth school. 

Yes, the constant quantitative 
expansion of the youth school 
should now be slowed down. 

Question : Is it advisable to plan 
for a further prolongation of com¬ 
pulsory school attendance ? 

Answer : Yes, in the long term, 
but investment in adult education is 
still more important; in the medium 
term, the resources should therefore 
be directed towards adult education. 

The constant expansion of adult 
education, especially on the lines of 
“continuous education”, ought to 
reduce the need for compulsory 
school attendance at the gymnasium 
stage. 

Trying to achieve an optimum 
- balancing of the individual’s 
rights, and obligations vis-a-vis 
the individuals on the other 
hand, would probably be more 
important than compulsory school 
attendance in the conventional sense 
of the term, 

A prolongation of compulsory 
school attendance is conceivable in 
conjunction with recurrent educa¬ 
tion, It would probably be wrong 
to prescribe, for instance, 1 J years’ 
compulsory schooling plus one, or 
possibly two, years of compulsory 


pre-school. There is no need f or 
compulsion. There should be 
increasing freedom of choice instead 
Perhaps a solution will be found for 
the problem of recurrent education 
which will give every individual 
normal facilities for the aggregate 
period of edcuation during his life¬ 
time, without a formal obligation 
to use all the facilities. 

The educational system can be a 
social selection instrument of 
hitherto unknown power, conferr¬ 
ing education and, consequently, 
prosperity on persons with educa¬ 
tional motivation and aptitude. 
Different methods can be tried to 
distribute education more evenly 
among individuals. One such 
approach may be to extend the 
period of compulsory education. 

In such event, there are good 
reasons why less educationally moti¬ 
vated individuals should fulfil the 
obligation in one consecutive period. 

In ray view, the main need is not to 
expand the compulsory school, but 
to integrate it fairly dosely with 
adult education of the future. Even 
before the next school year, it is 
planned that approximately 90 per 

cent of the annual intake oflfiyear- 

will receive gymnasium educa- 
ft seems therefore, that in 

” WU a,S ° ** ad vmble to 

attend- 

“ a flexible system of two years' 

i„ .IT* 
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which can be selected with full 
freedom of choice. It is likely that 
« re3 idue’’ of between 5 and 10 per 
cent will wish to defer these two 
years. 

QUESTION : What kind of principles 
should apply if compulsory deter¬ 
mination of priorities were to be 
introduced in the form of assessing 
the relative merits of investment in 
the pre-school, youth education 
(even beyond the compulsory period) 
and adult education ? 

Answer : I have already mentioned 
adult education. After that, I 
would give priority to the pre¬ 
school. I do this to a certain extent 
for the reasons stated above, i. e. 
the fact that a very large number of 
women with children wish to take 
up gainful employment, which will 
entail considerable investment in all 
kinds of pre-school education. 

The principle in determining priori¬ 
ties should be to give preferential 
treatment ^sooner or later” to those 
who are worst off. This is an equa¬ 
lity requirement that may not yet be 
recognised, but its day is coming. 
During the next decade, at any rate, 
adult education and then little by 
little the pre-school, too, should 
receive top priority. In the longer 
term, however, quantitative expan¬ 
sion should be so far-reaching at 
all level* that thb question of deter¬ 
mining priorities would hardly be 
an urgent one. Instead, one of the 


chief problems will then be to in¬ 
corporate a steady Sow of new 
knowledge and new skills into the 
increasingly varied range of recur¬ 
rent education. Adult education 
should be given top priority, invest¬ 
ment in the pre-school should take 
second place, and youth education 
third place. 

1 cannot answer the question as it 
is put. Compulsory determination 
of priorities is not a hypothetical 
phenomenon of the future but 
already exists and has always exis¬ 
ted, What principles, then, have 
hitherto governed this determination 
of priorities, and will they have to 
be changed to suit the future ? One 
would need to have access to an 
analysis of existing priority stan¬ 
dards to decide whether changes are 
desirable and, if so, what direction 
they should take. In the absence 
of a fundamental analysis of this 
kind, 1 shall venture to make a few 
bold guesses about one or two 
conceivable questions. The reason¬ 
able and routine starting point 
should probably be, that the aim of 
the education policy is to satisfy the 
public's education demand (for 
consumption or investment). If the 
public’s “true” preferences are such 
that the demand rises quickly as 
incomes, etc., change, there is 
no inherent reason for concern 
about constantly rising expendi¬ 
ture on the education sector With 
the present arrangement of the 
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education market, tbe problem 
is to find out these “true” pre¬ 
ferences and to devise such shadow 
prices through intake mechanisms, 
etc., as will give us a scale and 
pattern of output consistent with 
these preferences. One of the first 
questions to be clarified in this 
connection is whether it is in the 
interests of society to assign a 
special value to education, as com¬ 
pared with other consumption and 
investment, and whether on that 
account a special subsidy factor 
would be justified in the sense that 
a special deduction from the shadow 
prices is advisable* Personally, I 
am very doubtful if such reasons 
still exist. In order to reach a 
decision on this, it would be neces¬ 
sary to find out exactly whether 
there are possibly some factors of 
intellectual snobbery in the evalua¬ 
tion of education. If so, they 
should be reasonably eliminated. 
The practical reasons that could be 
advanced for paying subsidies must 
imply that education has positive 
external effects* I can imagine 
research having such effects, but 
cannot quire see education, as such, 
having them. 

If positive external effects cannot be 
substantiated, the subsidy factor 
must be eliminated as far as possi¬ 
ble. (If they can be substantiated, 
an attempt should be made to 
decide what would be a reasonable 
degree of subsidising.) If, for a 


number of different reasons, how¬ 
ever, one cannot have a market 
price formation ensuring a balance 
but must apply free education, 
loan facilities for students, etc., the 
problem will be to try and assess 
the demand at the shadow prices 
which should apply and arrange the 
intake to the educational establish¬ 
ments accordingly. In these res¬ 
pects, I have no substantiated 
knowledge whatever and I can only 
ventilate a personal feeling or belief. 
Taking the investment estimates in 
education first, the question arises 
whether education right up to entry 
into employment (compulsory 
school plus gymnasium and univer¬ 
sity education) is sufficient for the 
next few decades, at least at the 


(state, municipality, private emplo¬ 
yers) have to pay at present for this 
kind of manpower, (Here I am 
referring to the price for educated 
workers in relation to that for other 
less educated workers*) At the 
Shadow prices which should concei¬ 
vably apply and which would imply 
a higher relative price, the demand 
should be less. Thus, a cut in 
mtake would then be advisable* 

Ith regard to education after entry 
into emptoy^^ (fllrlhcr educatioT1| 

adult education) the problem may 

be different if the investment aspect 

. Judgin ® the 
(m ye ' s W'H'ngness to sen d out 
mployees to different types of 
courses and conferences, etc 
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where they usually pay “full” price, 
one might perhaps in that case 
believe in increased demand and 
output. 

Looking at tbe consumer aspect, 
one will probably feel at least as 
doubtful whether, since one is trying 
to apply a shadow price reasoning, 
there will be a demand in the future 
higher than that corresponding to 
the present student intake at an 
initial stage of education* If, for 


reasons, of equity and income dis¬ 
tribution, adults are to be offered 
access to educational facilities just as 
much subsidised as those for young 
persons, this would certainly pro¬ 
duce an increased demand* The 
vital question in this case, however, 
is whether one should adopt such 
ao approach on grounds of equity. 

Is it, for instance, impossible to 
adopt the other approach of reduc¬ 
ing the subsidy factor for young 
persons ? 
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